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MEMO FROM THE EDITORS 


@ Compared with what used to be, traffic in Antarctica, 
one of the last frontiers on earth, is downright heavy 
nowadays, according to the veteran Norwegian-born 
explorer Captain Finn Ronne, whose story of his latest 
experiences “In the Shadow of the South Pole” begins 
on page 2. Apparently activity is also building up at the 
other end of the world, judging from the dramatic sub- 
glacial crossing of the U.S.S, Nautilus. Certainly polar 
penetration will be commonplace, even for you and me, 
if the enterprising Argentines have their way. Quite 
apart from their scientific probings, for the past two 
years they have conducted guided tours to Antarctica— 
but more about that in AMERICAS’ annual January travel 
issue. Captain Ronne, who has made four wintering ex- 
peditions to the Antarctic and bestowed more than a 
hundred place names on that continent, is the author of 
Antarctic Conquest, published by G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


@ “The Seven Cities of Cibola,” by the noted Argentine 
historian Alberto Salas, tells of quite another type of 
pioneering, through country that was just as grim a 
foe in the sixteenth century as Antarctica is today: 
Northern Mexico, Arizona—in fact, deep into the heart 
of what was to become the United States. Dr. Salas’ 
manuscript was submitted by Elena M. Chiovza of the 
Argentine branch of the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History. She remembered reading a 
number of historical pieces in AMERICAS, she said, espe- 
cially the strange tale of Catalina de Erauso, the auda- 
cious seventeenth-century Spanish nun who posed in 
Chile as a soldier of conquest (October 1954, English). 


@ Blanca Varela of Lima spent ten days in Huancayo 
with her painter husband, Fernando Szyszlo (now with 
the pau Visual Arts Section), and the eminent Aprista 
Manuel Soane, at the invitation of Juan Checa, who 
operates the bus line that links the Peruvian capital to 
that highland city. One result of their stay is “Market 
Day in Huancayo,” on page 28. 


@ Bemused by Cuban conversations that issue from 
open windows on the island, the Mexican Andrés Iduarte 
last yedr remarked in an article reprinted in AMERICAS 
that the casual pedestrian soon knows “what is happen- 
ing to everyone at home, in the office, at the shop, on 
the farm, in the past and in the present, and how they 
plan to remedy their ills.” Almost as informative are the 
gossips in Anton Arrufat’s one-act Cuban playlet on 
page 25 entitled “Carnival Saturday.” 


@ A newcomer to our pages—and our staff—is Wilson 
Velloso, a paulista who is now the editor of the Portu- 
guese edition and who did the interview with Silbeira 
Sampaio on page 26. Mr. Velloso, an old hand at maga- 
zine editing, comes to AMERICAS by way of the Brazilian 
Embassy in Washington, where he was turning out a daily 
news letter. Before that he worked for the sec in Lon- 
don, preparing programs and writing scripts for Portu- 
guese-language broadcasts to Brazil. This assignment 
took him all over the British Isles, interviewing people 
and broadcasting his impressions back home. Nor is 
AMERICAS’ international orientation new ‘to him in the 
magazine field. In 1941-42 he belonged to the editorial 
staff of Planalto, a Brazilian Government literary peri- 
odical that at the time had the largest circulation abroad 
of any Brazilian publication. And before that, he worked 
for a Buenos Aires paper, Pregén, which, while strug- 
gling to get on its feet, paid its editors in vouchers 
redeemable at some of Argentina’s fanciest restaurants. 
At least he ate well. 
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FINN RONNE 


DEEPLY TOUCHED BY YOUR LETTER. LINCOLN WOULD BE SO 
PLEASED ABOUT YOUR COMMAND AND WOULD SINCERELY 
WISH YOU GODSPEED AND ALL SUCCESS.—-MARY LOUISE 
ELLSWORTH. 

I received this radio message from the widow of the 
distinguished polar explorer on the last day of Novem- 
ber 1956, when we were three hours’ sailing time south 
of Valparaiso, Chile. Six hundred and sixty-seven of us 
aboard two ships were on our way to set up an Antarctic 
base that would bear his name. Ellsworth Station was 
part of the International Geophysical Year scientific pro- 
gram, in which fifty nations had joined in a world-wide 
attempt to conquer planetary forces. For the fourth time, 
I was to spend more than a year in the Antarctic. 

It occurred to me that Lincoln Ellsworth would be 
staggered by our operation. One of the small group of 
old-timers, he never dreamed that the continent he 
spanned in 1935 on the first trans-Antarctic flight would 
by now have as much traffic, comparatively speaking, as 
Broadway and Forty-second Street. Actually, most of the 
other explorers who began to probe the white citadel just 
after the turn of the century have gone: Scott, Amundsen, 
Shackleton, Byrd. Those of us who are still around have 
watched a fantastic metamorphosis in polar pioneering— 
from wooden ships and iron men to steel-hulled icebreak- 
ers and highly trained “cold weather” technicians. 

For the epoch of the one-man, one-ship performance 
in Antarctica has passed, and the era of white-linen nap- 
kins, hot-and-cold showers, and thermostatically con- 
trolled temperatures has dawned. Now the governments 
have taken over, with more men, better equipment, and 


Captain Finn nonne, U.S.N.R., was the military commander and 
scientific leader of the ey Ellsworth Station on the Weddell Sea. 
He is working on a new book about his Antarctic explora 
for which he has won two Congressional Medals. we 
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millions of dollars to spend. Amundsen’s lonely but color- 
ful dog teams and Scott’s man-hauled sledges have given 
way to heated, highly mechanized, snugly equipped Sno- 
cats. Our largest tractor on the Icy trip weighed thirty- 
five tons, and could pull fifty tons of cargo on sledges 
over level icy highways built with the aid of automatic 
crevasse detectors and demolition squads. (But the fuel 
bill ran high—ten gallons of diesel oil per mile.) Amund- 
sen considered it a luxury to burn a primus lamp to 
illuminate his nineteen-by-thirteen-foot one-room hut, 
which was heated by a small, coal-burning kitchen range. 
Ellsworth Station had nineteen buildings, most of them 
forty-eight by twenty feet, and we could generate enough 
electricity for a small town. 

The toolbox of the modern explorer contains unique 
instruments designed to measure and record complex 
scientific and geographical data. With them we have ac- 
quired considerably more knowledge of the polar regions. 
But the logistics have increased proportionately. 

Large-scale effort, however, was routine for Icy, the 
most massive research program ever conceived and, inci- 
dentally, the biggest thing that has ever happened to the 
Antarctic continent. Since Captain James Cook first 
sought, but never sighted, “Terra Australis” in 1772, 
only small expeditions from various nations had paid 
sporadic visits to Antarctic waters. Now twelve nations 
with many ships, planes, and thousands of men were es- 
tablishing some sixty bases on the continent and its 
near-by islands. The United States alone would maintain 
six bases manned by seventy scientists and 250 support- 
ing personnel. 

My mission in this undertaking was to head an icy 
station to be located on the coast of the Weddell Sea. 
This general area was the one I had already concentrated 
on, as the least-known and therefore the most challenging 
sector of the Antarctic. 

My Consuming to mys- 


terious continent, almost as big as South America, 
stemmed from my boyhood in Norway, when my father 
began his twenty-year association with Captain Roald 
Amundsen’s expeditions. After the Norwegian explorer 
died, my father spent his sixty-eighth birthday as a 
member of the First Byrd Expedition, 1928-30. At that 
time I received a radio message from Byrd: IF YOU ARE — 
HALF AS MUCH A MAN AS YOUR DADDY I WILL BE DE- 
LIGHTED TO TAKE YOU ON MY NEXT EXPEDITION. When 
the Second Byrd Expedition set sail in 1933, I was on — 
board. Our arrival at the administration building in Little 
America, where my father had bunked, was described by 
Byrd in his book Discovery: 


Out of the corner of my eye, I happened to notice Finn Ronne. 
The young Norwegian was standing beside his father’s bunk. 


Martin Ronne was one of the finest men ever to set foot on the _ 


Antarctic continent. He was sailmaker on the first expedition. 
Nearly twenty years before he had been at Framheim with 
Amundsen. He died the year before we started south a second 
time, aged sixty-eight [actually seventy-one]. Finn beckoned to 
me. When he held the light, I saw that his own name had been 


printed in large letters on the wall. I couldn't recall having seen 


it before. Martin must have put it there just before he moved out. 
Finn's eyes blazed. “The old man must have known I'd come down,” 
he said. 


How did my father guess that of his five sons | would | 


be the one to follow in his footsteps? (There were times ees: 


when I wished that I had not. When I took over his 
bunk, it turned out to be the worst in the whole settle-— 
ment. Situated next to the door, which was left ajar at — 
night for ventilation, it offered scant protection from the 
raging Antarctic blizzards.) 

My second trip was in 1939-41, and in 1946 I or- 
ganized the privately sponsored Ronne Antarctic Research 


Expedition and set up a base on the Palmer Peninsula — 
south of Cape Horn. From there I made two long flights _ 


over the coast line at the head of the Weddell Sea and 
into the area south of it. In the 250-foot-high Filchner 


Ice Shelf, I discovered a deep eeneetian, which I 
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named Gould Bay after one of our expedition sponsors, 
Dr. Laurence Gould, president of Carleton College in 
Minnesota. Seventy miles further inland our radio altim- 
eter recorded a gradual rise in the surface beneath us. 
_ At the seven-hundred-foot mark our diminishing gasoline 


! _ forced us to return to our base. But I realized then that, 


this far south and east, there was no possibility of a 
frozen strait connecting the Weddell Sea to the Ross Sea 
on the opposite side of the continent. What lay beyond 
_was still a mystery. 
On the Icy expedition, a Navy Task Group, consisting 


of the icebreaker v.s.s. Staten Island and the cargo ship 


u.s.8. Wyandot, would take us to our destination and 
build our base before returning to the United States. The 
ships rendezvoused in Balboa, Panama, proceeded down 
the west coast of South America, and departed from 
Punta Arenas, Chile, on December 7, 1956. We had five 
foreign observers aboard: one representative each from 
the Chilean and Argentine navies and a scientist and two 
newspapermen from Japan. By December 15, we were 
skirting the pack ice outside the Weddell Sea. Ahead of 


us lay two thousand miles of the most treacherous ice 
fields on earth. 

Because of the history of frustrated efforts in its ice- 
choked waters, the Weddell Sea is known more accu- 
rately as the “hellhole of the Antarctic.” In 1911, Wilhelm 
Filchner’s ship, the small, three-hundred-ton Deutschland, 
was the first to reach its head. While base huts were 
being erected on the ice in Vahsel Bay, the shelf sud- 
denly broke loose and floated northward until the beset 
ship encountered the full fury of the mid-sea ice pres- 
sures. The men drifted helplessly for about eleven hun- 
dred miles before they were rescued ten and a half 
months later. 

In August 1914, Sir Ernest Shackleton launched a dar- 
ing project to sledge across the continent from Coats 
Land at the Weddell Sea to McMurdo Sound in the Ross 
Sea. His ship, the 350-ton Endurance, was within a few 
miles of Vahsel Bay when, like the Deutschland, she was 
caught in the heavy pack ice and began drifting north- 
ward. In October, after floating some fifteen hundred 
miles, the ship was crushed by the intense pack-ice 
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pressure and sank. The men managed to hoist their three 
small lifeboats and food supplies onto a large ice floe 
and drifted as far as Elephant Island. While twenty-two 
men remained there, Shackleton and five companions 
made a hazardous trip in a small whale boat across eight 
hundred miles of storm-lashed waters to South Georgia 
Island. A Chilean vessel rescued the Elephant Island 
party after they had survived four and a half months of 
blizzards in the lee of a tiny lifeboat. By the end of 1916, 
all hands were returned safely to civilization, but Shackle- 
ton’s hair turned gray from the ordeal. 

Ours were the first U.S. ships to enter the notorious 
Weddell Sea. Our goal was to spend Christmas at a 
tentatively selected base site on Bowman Peninsula in 
Edith Ronne Land (which I had flown over nine years 
before and named after my wife, who was a member of 
that expedition). In fair weather our small Bell heli- 
copters did reconnaissance work in round-the-clock 
relays. From several miles ahead, they would radio back 
information on the ice conditions, guide us to open-water 
leads, or point out the heavy-pressure areas to avoid. 
Every two hours they returned to the ship, refueled, and 
took off again. In bad weather we relied on our excellent 
radar coverage. As the pack increased in density, leaving 
no place to push the ice after it was broken, we slowed 
down to a crawl. The pressure built up around us, and 
our optimism dwindled. 

At Cape Norvegia, the easternmost entrance of the 
Weddell Sea, the pack immobilized us for four days. 
Here we celebrated Christmas Day with religious services 
and carol singing. One of the W yandot’s storage tanks 
had already sprung a leak from the ice pressure. Though 
it was repaired without delay, nine thousand gallons of 
precious fuel oil were contaminated with sea water. 
Finally, the winds changed and opened up the necessary 
leads for us to proceed slowly along the eastern boundary 
of the Sea. 

As our ships pressed forward, we took to the helicopter 
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to pay brief courtesy calls on several foreign bases. First — 
we visited the British Royal Society Base at Halley oil ; 
and 250 miles later the British Commonwealth’s Shackle- _ 
ton Base. Our welcome was overwhelming, and our gifts 
of fresh fruit and current magazines were more precious ki 
to them than a handful of diamonds. Next our ships 
headed for the Argentine General Belgrano Station, = 
seventeen miles farther west. We had been receiving — 
weather reports from the two British bases for a couple _ 
of weeks, but the Argentines had no idea any other — 
human being was in the vicinity. They were having break- © 
fast when we descended from the sky. Clad in rubberized 
cold-weather survival attire, we must have seemed to 
them like men from outer space, particularly since we 
were the first outsiders they or the British had seen for | 
more than a year. : 
As my helicopter landed, I could see no buildings— _ 
only a small Beaver plane, ten sled dogs, four Weasels, 
and radio masts. Suddenly a man popped into view, greet- 
ing me with open arms and in rapid Spanish. He was 
their leader, General Hernan Pujato. Others soon ap- | 
peared from nowhere. The Argentine doctor, Félix Ol- _ 
medo, who spoke English well, acted as interpreter. The _ 
General led the way to a small box-like opening two feet 
square. We descended a vertical ladder twenty feet to a_ 
vestibule. From here a four-foot tunnel led to their quar- 
ters, buried deep in the ice barrier. Apparently the tun- | 
nel had been higher, but had shrunk from the weight of 
the sinking snow. As I stooped to enter, ice crystals 
drizzled down my neck. The living room was dimly | _ 
illuminated by a skylight twenty feet overhead. To one | 
side was a galley, and next to it were the General's office, 
radio room, storeroom, and so on. “s 
Although the congenial General had been there since - 
his base was built in January 1955, he had learned of | 
the near-by Shackleton Base only a few weeks before my 
arrival, during a reconnaisance flight. The Argentines’ 
fifteen-man party had sailed from Buenos Aires in De- 
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cember 1954, built 
equipped it with enough supplies for five years of isola- 
tion. Eight men, several of whom had also spent two 
years on Barry Island in Marguerite Bay, remained to 
winter over for two years. All seemed in good health and 
fine spirits. Exploring southward with Weasels, planes, 
and dog teams, they had been working in meteorology, 
geophysics, and psychology. Their discoveries included 
a “130-mile-long glacier and mountain ranges shaped 
like the Alps.” 

Our half-hour visit passed like seconds. Since the 
Argentines were expecting their supply ship, the San 
Martin, to relieve them by January 15, I left a letter to 
my wife, which they would carry back a good two 
months before the Wyandot was due back at Buenos 
Aires. Along with a farewell abrazo, the General gave me 
a postal cancellation from his base and some photo- 
graphs. As we lifted into the air, the little group of eight 
stood below waving valiantly. 

On New Year’s Day, when we were close to Gould Bay, 
our westward progress was abruptly halted. The cold 
southerly winds that had cleared leads in the pack ice 
for us suddenly shifted to warm winds from the north, 
surrounding us with a heavy pack jammed solid and im- 
possible to penetrate. For the next eleven days we were 
confronted with the worst ice conditions the Antarctic 
has to offer. I observed no ice floe on which I would be 
anxious to drift northward. The heavily rafted four-to- 
eight-foot-thick ice, aided by powerful northerly winds, 
built up pressure ridges measuring more than twenty 
feet above the crushed, upheaved, and jumbled fields 
around us. Our ten-thousand-horsepower icebreaker was 
practically paralyzed. Continual poundings failed to rock 
the mighty barriers of rafted ice. In a ten-hour period, 
the Staten Island made only eight hundred yards. 

The damage-control crew aboard the virtually helpless 
Wyandot became toughened veterans. Steel-hard ice had 


fess _ chipped off part of her propeller. Plating amidships was 


torn open below the water line and the lower holds were 
flooded. Cracked hull plating and leading rivets had to 


leer? repaired and the holds pumped out. It was a period 


of great tension, but the officers and men performed 
brilliantly. 

Then, just as suddenly as the ice had encased us, the 
winds changed to the south and the pack slackened, leav- 
_ ing the most beautiful open-water highway in the world. 
As we followed the leads for another 350 miles, we be- 
- eame the first ships ever to sail these uncharted, un- 
_ fathomed waters. Our helicopter flights revealed the 


game features and open-water leads I had mapped from 


the air in 1947. When the ships were within only six- 


_ teen miles of our predetermined unloading site, we were 


directed, because of the lateness of the season, to retreat 
to the Gould Bay area and search for a camp site. 
Finally, after a total of forty-three days of ramming, 
backing, waiting, twisting, and turning, seeing little else 
but ice, snow, penguins, and whales, we found a base site. 

At the lowest point in the one- to two-hundred-and- 
fifty-foot-high Filchner Shelf ice barrier, we unloaded 
fifty-six hundred tons of supplies and built Ellsworth 


Icebreaker U.S.S. Staten Island (in foreground) and cargo ship 
U.S.S. Wyandot battle ice pack off Gould Bay in December 1956 
Station in a record two weeks. As our two ships hurried 
over the northern horizon to escape the fury of oncoming 
winter, our party of thirty-nine turned our faces south- 
ward with mixed emotions. In the bright-red buildings 
we had put up, we would spend the next year probing 
the mysteries of geophysics while carving out an existence 
in this beautiful but inhospitable land. 

Elisworth Station was the next-to-the-largest U.S. base. 
None of the men under my command had ever wintered 
in the Antarctic before. Nine were civilians chosen by 
the 1¢y Committee to carry out specific programs in 
meteorology, géomagnetism, aurora and airglow, ion- 
ospheric physics, gravity measurements, and glaciology. 
The other twenty-nine officers and men were chosen from 
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tor, and a housekeeping staff. We had two single-engine 
Otter airplanes and one helicopter, along with tracked 
Weasels and Sno-cats and all manner of scientific instru- 
ments. 

There was plenty to do. In a few weeks the winter 
night, with its low temperatures, strong winds, and 
twenty-four-hour darkness, would confine us mostly in- 
doors. Navy maintenance personnel made the interiors of 
our building shells livable. Using a framework of two- 
by-four and two-by-six timbers and wire netting, they 
erected connecting canvas tunnels to protect the tons of 
supplies and spare parts from blizzards and drifting 
snow. We made reconnaissance flights to observe the 
heavily crevassed areas surrounding our station. Once 
again I sighted the high land south of Gould Bay and 
some mountains further inland. Meanwhile, the scientists 
got their projects under way. 

Perhaps the largest assignment was meteorology. The 
earth’s weather is born in the polar regions. With long- 
range advance knowledge, disasters like the one some 
years ago in Australia—when cattle died off like flies in 
a summer-long drought and bankrupted the ranchers— 
could have been averted. Since Antarctica’s climate in- 
fluences the weather in the entire southern hemisphere, 
new knowledge making possible long-range forecasting of 
weather trom strategic Antarctic stations can have a 
profound effect on the South American economy, too. At 
the Ellsworth Station our maximum low was minus 
67 degrees, while at the U.S. South Pole Station a new 
world-record low of minus 102 was established. Winds 
of more than 150 miles per hour have been recorded. 

Our gravity measurements, to determine the earth’s 
pull on a given object, were part of a world-wide survey 
to make future maps more accurate. Coupled with seismic 
studies, the gravity work will also lead to a much better 


the Navy and included p pilots, a doc- 


“Sno-cat” transported five-man party investigating glaciers, below-surface land structure. Eight-hundred-sixteen-mile trek took eighty days 


Paul Walker (left) assists Hugo Neuborg, chief glaciologist, with 
coring auger to obtain snow samples from wall of deep pit 


at bottom of shaft sunk one hun ndred feet 
into ice e shelf 6 to “study past snow accumulation 
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of the earth’s crustal structure, T The 
mological program was two-fold, Sensitive instruments 
helped to pinpoint more earthquakes over the world than 
was previously possible. We also took sound reflections 
to trace the profile of the earth’s crust beneath the snow. 
Thus we could measure the thickness of the Antarctic ice 
as well as determine which parts of the ice cover are 
resting on islands, either submerged or protruding. The 
results thus far indicate that the 5,100,000 square miles 
of Antarctic area may actually be composed of several 
very large islands rather than one integral land mass. 
A fourth field of our investigation covered ionospheric 
measurements. Nature’s electric “blanket” existed long 
before man invented one. Without it, long-distance radio 


ipped with transmitter to send back 
ation from upper atmosphere 


Two IGY scientists survey Filchner Ice Shelf, preparatory to 
mapping area around Ellsworth Station 


be Fed continuous in- 
formation about this layer around the earth, man can 
predict the best communication channels. We also studied 
those little-known phenomena of “whistles, chirps, and 
frog-pond sounds” attributed to upper-air activities. These 
peculiar noises are thought to be reflected “harmonics” 
of electrical storms. They are believed to originate in the 
hemisphere opposite to a receiving station, traveling back 
and forth in space more or less along the earth’s invisible 
magnetic lines of force. Perhaps one day such a channel 
can be used for communication. 

More closely allied to the steadier airglow are the 
bright bands of green and red lights with luminous 
streamers and curtains, the solar-influenced aurora. The 
icy chose this particular year for its scientific assault 
specifically because it was to be a time of maximum solar 
activity. Therefore, an abundance of colorful displays 
were visible to the stations within the aurora belt. All- 
Sky cameras photographing the entire sky canopy every 
five minutes were operated at the six U.S. stations. 
Simultaneous observations have revealed that the aurora 
takes place at the same time in both the Northern and 
Southern Hemispheres. 

During 1957, as part of our glaciological program, a 
hundred-foot pit was dug at our station to study the 
various ice strata. Ice and snow accumulation a hundred 
feet beneath the surface was found to be seventy years 
old. Keeping track of fluctuations in glaciers may make 
it possible to foretell future changes in climatic trends. 
The continuous melting of glaciers and ice-caps may open 
up ice-locked ports to world trade, or flood lowlands, thus 
affecting economic and political situations years hence. 

Although many of these basic-research projects do not 


Captain Ronne and Captain | Edwin McDonald, task group 


commande oni oman Pe 


January 1957 
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Visitors from Argentine Belgrano Station in discussion with 
Captain Ronne (right) at Ellsworth Station 


Fi e-gallon drums of diesel oil must be pulled on snow sli 
to fueling station in main tunnel 

produce immediate recognizable changes, the data now 
being compiled will one day contribute tangibly to the 
benefit of all mankind. 

With the return of the sun after four months, our field 
programs began. In good weather I made reconnaissance 
flights in search of a surface route through or around 
our crevasse-encircled base. Some major new geographi- 
cal discoveries were shaping up. On October 28, our five-. 
man Traverse Party departed in two Sno-cats to conduct 
field studies in glaciology, seismology, and gravity meas- 
urements. About a hundred miles south, their leading 
Sno-cat suddenly fell through the thin snow bridge of a 
crevasse large enough to swallow an airliner. Fortu- 
nately, the vehicle became wedged between the sheer 
walls of ice, and through herculean effort the men man- 
aged to pull it to the surface. During the eighteen days 
they were immobilized there, we made thirteen flights to 
them. Once, after landing, a mechanic walking away 
from his plane found himself twenty feet down a cre- 
~vasse. “Hell,” he told his rescuers, “I'd rather fly combat 
missions than walk around here.” 

Several times we flew to the Shackleton Base fifty- 
three miles east, where Vivian Fuchs was preparing for 


his trans-Antarcti¢ surface crossing. On of our to other fields of f endeavor. 


to the Azguntios Danae Station, thirty- four miles east, 
Major Jorge Leal presented me with a wolf-gray ~vvoandl 
puppy. As we had no sledge dogs, it became our mascot. 
In November, James W. Lassiter, who had been my 
chief pilot in sinc took off from South America on the a. 


on Robert ‘Island before their final 
into Ellsworth Station. They brought us our first 
in a year. 
Our Traverse Party’s eighty-day, 816-mile trek was _ 
made possible through caches supplied by plane. On these 
flights I delineated the outline of a huge new island 
about two hundred miles long and nearly as wide, south © 
of Gould Bay. The eastern coast has three embayments. , 
This, then, was th h land I had glimpsed so briefly 
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New Year's Eve 1957 in Antarctica. Members of IGY expedition 
celebrated with beer, cold cuts, and crackers 


nine years earlier. Our plane’s radio altimeter indicated 
that the smooth, crevasse-free surface rose gradually up 
to the highest elevation of 3,200 feet in the center. It 
ice sheet was about 1,700 feet thick, making the land 
beneath about 1,500 feet above sea level. Southwest of i: 
the new island I also discovered several new mountain ~ 
groups. In addition, the Traverse Party located a deep 
ditch on the ocean floor through seismic soundings. This 
discovery again raised the age-old conjecture that a 
frozen strait in this area may divide the Antarctic into 
two or more parts. 
By the time the ships arrived with our relief party, — 
who would continue the I¢y observations we had begun, 
we felt we had completed a successful—certainly a chal-— 
lenging—year. All hands looked forward to greener al 
tures in the civilized world. tee? 
I said earlier that the venture was costly, running into 
many millions of dollars. Yet, in the light of the billions 
man spends on destruction, it was worth every penny _ 
spent. In our mammoth Icy undertaking, people from — 
many nations, regardless of race, creed, or color, worked 
together for the common good. It offered an opportunity 
unmatched in history. I hope the example can be applied 
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“CaTs are swinging up everywhere,” trumpet man Louis ontributed new 
“Satchmo” Armstrong remarked to some of the boys musical ideas and styles to the festivities. They had been 
from the International Youth Jazz Band. What he meant hand-picked by a roving committee from Newport, who 
was that a lot of people like jazz. His comment was toured the continent last year and auditioned many mu- 
prompted by the enormous turnout for the annual jazz 
conclave at Newport, Rhode Island. 
A non-profit venture, the Newport Jazz Festival was 
_ formed four years ago to encourage the enjoyment and 
_ study of an indigenous U.S. art form that is already 
_ popular and widely imitated abroad. By now the festival 
has become a formidable rival of the Mardi Gras in New 
Orleans, the town where jazz was born. Every summer 
the once-fashionable Rhode Island summer resort comes 
to life again to play host to the jazzophiles, rocking to 
the jazz beat for four solid days and nights. 
This summer brought an added stellar attraction—the 
International Youth Jazz Band—composed of seventeen 


HELEN DECKER, a picture editor for the international press service 
of the United States Information Agency, has written on the sub- 
ject of jazz for many years. 


George Wein, a festival sponsor, greets } 
ambassador Louis “Satchmo” Armstr 
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Pee Wee Russell, jc 
traditionalist, has high 


individual sty 


Bass-saxophonist Gerry 
Mulligan, a leading exponent 


of * ‘modern jazz’ 


Benny Goodman, among first to include Neg 
and Martha Tilton stand | Jimmy Rus 


sicians before making their final selections. Plans are 
now under way to seek jazz musicians from other parts 
of the world to ‘participate in next year’s festival. 

Over sixty thousand people descended upon the Atlan- 
tic-seaboard town to listen to renderings of both tradi- 
tional and modern jazz by two hundred and fifty 
musicians. Many visitors were college youngsters vaca- 
tioning at near-by seaside resorts. They came dressed as 
preposterously as imagination permitted—in high silk 
hats, toreador pants, wildly decorated shorts, Alpine hats 
with four-foot feathers in the band, polka-dotted slacks, 
loud shirts, enormous cowboy hats, and flowers in their 
hair. Weaving through this motley, carefree crowd were 


re dressed socialites, visiting celebrities rom 


the theatrical and television world, and plain ordinary 
people. 

The Jazz Festival officially opened every morning at 
ten o’clock with musically illustrated lectures and panel 
discussions in which musicians, jazz critics and writers, 
publishers, and college professors took part. 

At one of these sessions, Professor Marshall Stearns 
of Hunter College, New York City, played a series of 
records to illustrate the history of jazz dancing. This 
was demonstrated by two remarkable young men, Leon 
James and Al Minns, who for years have won prizes for 


their dancing in Harlem competitions. They began a 


ragtime dance to an old Sousa band number and pro- | 
ceeded through the cakewalk, the shake dance, the camel 
walk, the eagle rag, the shimmy, the Charleston, the jig 
walk, the Lindy hop (said to be the only dance step to 
have originated in the United States), and on to varia- 


Members of Duke Ellington’s old band joined him in playing his 
own compositions at one night’s concert 
tions of that dance, including jitterbugging. 

At two o’clock every afternoon, swarms of enthusiasts _ 
poured into the Freebody Park stadium for the matinee 
performance. From eight-thirty in the evening till two 
o'clock in the morning, music filled the air. On a few 
occasions rain and heavy fog joined in, but no one_ 
seemed to mind the discomfort. 

Although the program included a fair proportion of 

“modern” jazz, the prolonged applause and wild ovations 
went to the old-fashioned, earth-bound originators of the 
jazz idiom. At one point, the audience registered its non- 
acceptance of “modern” jazz by waving white handker- | 
chiefs in the air as a signal for the band to stop. 

Mahalia Jackson, whose gospel songs are reminders — 
of some of the fundamental sources of jazz, faced her — 
audience one midnight just as the rain began to fall. — 
As her strong, pure voice floated over the audience in a 
rendition of The Lord’s Prayer, not a soul made a move — 
to leave. Her songs, all of a religious nature, brought | 
tears to many eyes. 

An entire _evening was devoted to a tribute to Duke 
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Ralph jazz critic, 
with university professors 
S. 1. Hayakawa and Ralph 
Ellison 


Blues singer “Big Ma e” and pianist-composer-t 
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Wheels of tape-recording machines tur? 
very note sung or played during the Newport concert 


from his historic band, including Rex Stewart, Cootie 
Williams, Oscar Pettiford, and Sonny Greer, took part in 
the performance of Ellington compositions. 

Jack Teagarden’s “Chicago Style” band, one of the 
real hits of the Festival, included Pee Wee Russell, 
clarinetist; Don Ewell, pianist; and Bobby Hackett, 
trumpeter. Benny Goodman had a night of his own with 
a surprise visit by vocalist Martha Tilton, who in the 
1930's sang regularly with the old Goodman band. 

The gate receipts, besides pulling the festival out of 
the red, have been used for scholarships, for a five- 
thousand-dollar grant to the narcotics study and rehabili- 
tation committee that grew out of last year’s panel ses- 
sion, and for the recruiting and financing of this year’s 
International Youth Jazz Band. 


Members of the International Youth Band ready 
to go on stage. In the foreground is Portuguese 
trumpeter José Magalhdis 
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ALBERTO SALAS 


In 1537 the fabled “Seven Cities of Cibola” set in motion 
the wheels of new adventure for the Spanish conquista- 
dors, who languished in Mexico City, their swords rust- 
ing into ruin, Sixteen years had passed since Hernan 
Cortés had conquered the old Aztec city of Tenochtitlan. 
Already the lake around it had been partially filled in; 
spacious Spanish mansions, with sturdy cedar beams, 
were springing up among the simple adobe Aztec dwell- 
ings, which no longer enjoyed the protective, if sangui- 
nary, shade of the great temples. Gradually Mexico City 
was becoming a Spanish American metropolis with a 
rapidly changing population mixture. Soon it would 
have one of the first universities in America and the 
first printing press. 

Two men who were to play the major roles in the 
ensuing saga now arrived in Mexico City, both on foot. 
One was Friar Marcos de Niza, who walked because of 
his poverty vows and because he liked to, protected from 
the rough terrain and the prickly vegetation only by his 
Franciscan sandals. Friar Marcos came from Guatemala 
and even farther—from Peru, where he had witnessed 
the final hours of Atahualpa. The other walked because 
he had no alternative. Alvar Niifiez Cabeza de Vaca, the 
Ulysses of America, was winding up an astonishing 
eight-year journey in which he had walked all the way 
from the Florida peninsula through what is today the 
southern United States. With him came Andrés Dorantes 
and the Negro Estebanico, The three were the sole sur- 
vivors of Panfilo de Narvaez’s disastrous expedition to 
Florida. They reported that during their hazardous trek 
—which they had apparently survived by divine provi- 
dence—they had performed extraordinary cures among 
the Indians, even reviving the dead. Alvar Nifiez men- 


The Argentine historian avperto saLtas has had many articles 
published in magazines in his own and other American countries. 
His book Las Armas de la Conquista (The Weapons of the Con- 
quest) won the first prize of the Argentine Writers’ Society in 1950. 
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tioned no riches in the lands he had discovered, for in 
truth he knew of none, but the Negro told of wonders 
that would again lure men to seek legendary riches. 

By then, rumors of areas of fabulous wealth were 
filtering into Mexico City, arising from the exploration __ 
of the northern part of the country by the cruel Nuio 
de Guzman. There was said to be a confederation of 
seven large and populous cities filled with marvels. Friar 
Marcos de Niza’s restless spirit and his zeal for baptizing — 
the infidels urged him to press on beyond the ee 
which was already well equipped with churches and con- 
vents. Meanwhile, the powerful Viceroy Antonio de Men- 
doza named Francisco Vazquez de Coronado governor _ , 
of Nueva Galicia, the northern territory conquered i 
Nufio de Guzman, and was eager to uncover more of the ‘5 
secrets of this land. Friar Marcos offered to undertake — Be 
an expedition, accompanied by a few other friars and fi 
several Indian servants. The Viceroy, a man of peace, _ 
accepted this idea of peaceful penetration. Considering : 
Dorantes’ slave Estebanico indispensable for the party hae 
(he knew part of the route, was fluent in various Indian 
languages, and could make himself understood in the ; 
Indians’ sign language), the Viceroy bought him from me 
his master, who was about to return to Spain. 4 

Friar Marcos set out with Estebanico in March 1539, _ 
from the city of Culiacan, They headed north, first fol ; 
lowing the coast and then moving well inland. After — 
several months on the march, they presumably reached = 
the Gila River, still on friendly terms with the Indians. Nik we 
Here Friar Marcos paused to rest, sending Estebanico 
ahead to reconnoiter. The Negro’s instructions were to 
keep the friar posted through previously agreed upon 
symbols sent back by Indian messengers. If the quality 
of the land was good, he would send a wooden cross one _ 
span in length; if it was very good, a two-span cross; 
and if the lands he discovered fully confirmed the exist- 
ence of the rich Seven Cities of Cibola, the messenger 
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would bring a cross as big as he could carry. In his own 
narrative of his journey, Friar Marcos noted, quite simply, 
that four days later an Indian messenger reached his 
camp with a cross so huge he could hardly shoulder it. 
_ The monk hurried after Estebanico, penetrating the 
- present State of Arizona to a point very near the Seven 
_ Cities. When he learned that the Negro had been killed 
in the cities, the Indians refused to go on. But Friar 
_ Marcos finally persuaded a guide to lead him to a hill 
_ from which he could contemplate the grandeur of the 
cities and carry back undeniable knowledge of their 
existence. 
Undoubtedly Friar Marcos saw at least one of the 
_ cities, as one who gazes on a forbidden wonder. He re- 
turned to Mexico City so full of enthusiasm that he 
_ began to embroider on the truth. With growing excite- 
ment the conquistadors listened to the friar’s stories of 


nnovations like wooden doors 
and window frames but showed basic architecture of the Seven Cities 


the Seven Cities of Cibola, of gold, of silver, of houses 

four lances high, of well-organized republics, of natives 
accustomed to labor—this was the greatest wealth that 
_ the Spaniard, who needed others to work for him, could 
4 aspire to. 
Cities, no less! In all America few native places had 
been found that deserved the name of city. Cibola’s 
_ grandeur was preached from the pulpits. Friar Marcos 
_ was named provincial of the Franciscan order. Cortés, 
Alvarado, every high-born gentleman in Mexico longed 
to carry out the conquest of those lands. Antonio de 
_ Mendoza decided to entrust command of the expedition 
_ to the governor, Vazquez de Coronado, and a brilliant 
troop of three hundred men was recruited, with distin- 
guished captains from illustrious families. 

The expedition left Culiacan on March 28, 1540, tak- 
ing six hundred beasts of burden and a thousand friendly 
Indians from New Spain. Coronado and fifty men on 
horseback and a few foot soldiers made up the advance 
guard, leaving the rest of the army, under the command 


of Tristan de Arellano, to follow in a fortnight. Guided 
by Friar Marcos, the expedition went along the coast to 
the Sonora River, which is called “Sefiora” in the chron- 
icles and documents of that era. Entering the new lands, 
they reached the spurs of the Western Sierra Madre and 
crossed them through the narrow river valley. Later they 
saw Chichiltecali (Red Houses)—an abandoned village 
in Arizona that some modern archaeologists locate at the 
Casas Grandes on the Gila River and others in the 
neighborhood of Fort Grant. Fifteen days’ travel brought 
them to a river they named Bermejo (Vermilion) for 
the color of its waters. This has been identified by some 
modern scholars as the Zufi River, by others as the 
Little Colorado. Now they were in the Arizona wilder- 
ness, much of it desert, which they penetrated cautiously 
and without incident. Finally, on July 7, 1540, they 
reached Friar Marcos’ “Cibola”—the now-vanished Zuii 
village of Hawikuh, situated close to the Arizona border 
and fifteen miles southwest of the present Zufi Pueblo 
in New Mexico. 

Unless you remember that the friar had seen it from 
a distance, perhaps by moonlight, it is unbelievable that 
he could have confused the Zufi village with the capital 
city of a powerful Indian confederation. Only a magical 
light could have painted the walls silver, for these were 
merely whitewashed houses of wood and adobe. 

Pedro de Castafieda, one of the members of the expedi- 
tion, who wrote the fullest account we have of it, related: 

The next day they entered the settled country in good order, and 
when they saw the first village, which was Cibola, so many were 
the curses that some hurled at Friar Marcos that I pray God may 
protect him from them, It is a little, craggy, crowded village. 
There are ranch houses in New Spain that look better at a dis- 
tance. It is a village of about two hundred warriors. The houses 
are three and four stories high, but small and having only a few 
rooms, and without patios. One patio serves for each section. 

Still, they were outside the city and these men were 
not easily disheartened. Perhaps the riches, the precious 
metals, the sables, the turquoises, the beautiful women, 
the old king with the white beard, were concealed 
within. The lowly houses were accessible only by wooden 
ladders with widely spaced rungs. Doors, like hatchways, 
opened on the upper terraces. The rooms were dark and 
gloomy, their only light admitted through narrow slits. 
A broad plaza stretched in front of the village, and there 
a crowd of Indian warriors was gathering, aggressive 
and vociferous, making obscene gestures and hurling in- 
sults at the Spaniards in the manner of all American 
Indians preparing for battle against the conquistadors. 

Impassively, Coronado watched them from his horse, 
grasping his lance tightly. His fifty horsemen had ar- 
ranged themselves in two wings. Arrows began falling 
in clouds, but they stuck harmlessly in the thick cotton 
armor that at once protected, clothed, and fatigued the 
Spaniards. Finally Coronado stood up in his stirrups and 
addressed the battle cry to St. James. In an instant all 
was over. The horses, a few harquebuses, and cold steel 
made quick work of the Indians, who fled in terror. At 
last the Spaniards entered the famous city, turned it 
upside down, scaled the ladders, and searched feverishly 
for the treasure. But they found nothing. The Indians 
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slept on fur mats, ate from clay bowls that were prettily Spain with messages for the viceroy [Castaneda recorded], and BSF 
painted—but not of gold as Friar Marcos had reported. that Fray Marcos was going back with him, because he did oot 
They wrapped themselves in skins of a rare thick wool. safe for him to stay in cooing that Ris vepert 
, 1 ~ : ad turned out to be entirely false, because the kingdoms that he © 

but certainly not in sables. Instead of palaces the in- had told about had not been found, nor the populous cities, nor 
vaders found only rooms so dark they had to grope their the wealth of gold, nor the precious stones which he had reported, _ 
way. In them, to the rhythm of the men’s songs, the nor the fine clothes, nor other things that had been proclaimed _ 
women pounded and ground the corn—corn harvested from the pulpits. ; 
with difficulty and only if the rains had heeded their 
prolonged implorations. That was all. 

Coronado’s men were crushed with disappointment. 
But there was still hope. Perhaps the other cities — By 
now they had discovered that Friar Marcos and the 


While Coronado awaited the arrival of the rest of his _ 
army, he further explored the territory. The Indians, ter- 
rorized by the horses, did not venture outside their — 
houses. A group of horsemen under Garcia Lépez de 
Cardenas discovered the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
Indians had not lied about the number. But the Seven and probed it without reaching the bottom. Hernando de 

Alvarado ranged to the east, as far as the region around _ 


Cities were all alike. As they traveled over the area. 
everything the fifty horsemen found was poor, almost Tiguex (near Bernalillo in the area of the Tiwa Pueblos) 


miserable. The soldiers grew furious at the deluded guide and Cicuye (Pecos), both in New Mexico, which seemed 4 
who had led them there. Only Coronado said nothing to a suitable section in which to spend the winter. There — 


the Franciscan, showing his scorn by means of silence. another Indian, a slave from a region off toward Florida, | 
‘ inflamed Alvarado’s imagination with tales of his native — 


It was announced that .. . Juan Gallego was going back to New land. 
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Over there it was no longer an inland region, dry and 
_ sterile; there were big rivers whose banks were lined 
_ with wealthy towns. As Castafieda reported it, this Indian, 
whom they called “the Turk” because he looked like one, 
that 


y in his country there was a river which was two leagues wide in 
which there were fishes as big as horses, and large numbers of 
very big canoes, with more than twenty rowers on a side, and that 
: they carried sails, and that their lords sat on the poop under 
- awnings, and on the prow they had a great golden eagle. He also 
ze said that the lord of that country took his siesta under a great 
tree on which hung a great number of little gold bells, which 
s ere played to him as they swung in the breeze. He said also that ordi- 
i mary dishes were of wrought silver, and the jugs, platters, and 
wv "Le, bowls were of gold. He called gold acochis. He was immediately 
ie believed, on account of the ease with which he told it and because 
ch a they showed him ornaments of brass and tinsel and he said they 
a +3 were not gold, and he knew gold and silver very well and did not 

care anything about the other metals, 
bd The Turk thus launched another myth. The immediate 
objective was a town called Quivira, where he said they 
_would find gold. The new name grew more impelling 
every day. Alvarado, who had originally been sent to 
find cows or bisons, forgot his orders. Who could bother 
_ about the warmth of buffalo skins? Quickly he sent the 
_news to Coronado, who had already gathered his men 
_ together and now moved on to Tiguex, a village similar 
to Cibola. Snow began to fall, but spirits were warmed 
_ by further details related by the Turk, ever more con- 

erete and certain. 


In Sonora and Arizona, 
Coronado’s party 
crossed desert where 
giant saguaro cactus) 
grows 

Then one of the Spanish captains betrayed the 
with the Indians, which they had accepted by rubbing 
themselves with horses’ sweat and making crosses with 
their fingers. As always, the women were the first to 
suffer the violence of the Spanish soldiery. In reprisal, 
several horses and mules disappeared from the Spanish 
camp and were found dead of arrow wounds in a near-by 
village. 

Meanwhile the Indians were losing their fear of the 


animals, realizing that they were as ‘mortal as thom 


selves—something Coronado and all the conquistadors 
had taken pains to conceal as long as possible. When the 
whole land broke out in rebellion, the Spaniards had to 
subdue the villages one by one. They found them solidly 
placed and difficult to take. To smoke the Indians out, 
they built big fires around the houses and they did not 
always treat the surrendering natives in a very Christian 
way. When the snows ended, they besieged Tiguex, which 
resisted for fifty days, and finally massacred the popula- 
tion. After this terrible chastisement, peace reigned once 
more. Coronado and his men began to dream again, this 
time of Quivira. Now that the gleam of Cibola and 
Tiguex had faded into adobe reality, the men looked 
toward the great rivers, the Missouri and the Mississipoi, 
in quest of the magic city. The Turk talked on. 

Coronado started out again from Tiguex on April 23, 
1541. In a few days the soldiers found themselves in 
an area that astonished them—the Great Plains. Not a 
tree, not a shadow to indicate direction. They had to 
wait for sunset to re-establish their bearings. Men who 
wandered far from camp in pursuit of game often got 
lost. At night huge bonfires were lit at the base and 
harquebuses shot off to guide them back. Even so, many 
never returned. 

The country is spacious and level [wrote Castaieda], and is 
more than four hundred leagues wide in the part between the 
two mountain ranges, the one crossed toward the Southern Sea 
by Francisco Vazquez Coronado’s men, and the other crossed 
toward the Northern Sea by Fernando de Soto’s men, entering 
the country from Florida. No settlements were seen anywhere 
on these plains. In traversing two hundred and fifty leagues, 
the other mountain range was not seen, nor any hill or hillock 
that was three times as high as a man. At intervals, several lakes 
were found, round as plates, a stone’s throw or more across, some 
fresh and some salt. . . . The country is like a bowl, so that when- 
ever a man sits down the sky rings him around at the distance 
of a crossbow shot. .. . 


Coronado said in a letter to the Emperor: 


I traveled five days more until I reached some plains, with no 
more landmarks than if we had been swallowed up in the sea, 
where the guides lost their way, because in all that space there is 
no stone, nor a bit of rising ground, nor a tree, nor a shrub, nor 
anything to go by. There is much very fine pasture land, with 
good grass. 


They came across huge herds of buffalo—‘woolly 
cows” or “humpbacked cows,” as they called them. These 
were the animals that provided food, clothing, and living 
quarters for the nomadic Indians of the plains, as they 
followed the herds in their migrations. 

Castafieda wrote: 


Now that I wish to describe the appearance of the bulls, it is 
noteworthy that at first there was not one of the horses that did 
not take flight when he came upon them, for they have a broad, 
short face, the brow two palms across from eye to eye, the eyes 
sticking out at the side, so that when they are running away they 
can see who is following them, and they have very long beards, 
like goats. When they are running away, they hold their heads 
down, with their beards dragging on the ground. The back half 
of the body has short hair, like the wool of very fine sheep, and 
the front half has very long hair, giving the appearance of a 
rough lion, and there is a big hump, bigger than a camel's, The 
horns are short and thick, not protruding much above the hair. 
They shed the hair on the back half of the body in May, which 


makes them perfect lions. To shed their hair they rub against 
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small trees in the little ravines and they keep this up until they 
get rid of their fleece as a snake sheds his skin. They have short 
tails with a small brush at the end. 

The Plains Indians were poor, living in leather tents 
called teepees; they had dogs trained to carry loads; 
and they could express anything in a rapid sign lan- 
guage. Coronado sent out several advance exploratory 
parties, but they found nothing but sky and buffalo. In 
this country it was impossible to leave a track, for as 
one passed the grass sprang up again; to mark their 
return route the explorers made mounds of buffalo dung 
and bones, which they found in abundance. On these 
plains, as on our Argentine pampas, sudden, heavy hail- 
storms obliged the men to protect themselves with their 


Coronado’s men were dismayed to find Plains Indians’ only wealth 
was buffalos. Survivors of species graze in Yellowstone Park 


shields, as if from a stone-throwing attack by enemies. 
Castaiieda reported one such incident as follows: 


While the army was resting in this ravine, a tempest came up 
one afternoon with a very high wind and hail, and in a very short 
space of time a great quantity of hailstones, as big as bowls or 


bigger, fell as thick as raindrops, so that in places they covered 


the ground two or three spans or more deep. . . . There was not a 
horse that did not break away, except two or three that the 
Negroes protected with shields, while the others held their shields 
in front of them and pressed the horses to the ravine wall, and 
some climbed up to where it was very difficult to get them down 
again. If this had struck them while they were up on the plain, 
the army would have been left without its horses in great danger, 
for they would not have been able to cover many of them. The 
hail ruined many tents and dented many helmets, and broke all 
the army’s crockery and gourds, which was no small loss, for in 
this region they had no crockery and they did not even make 
gourd vessels nor sow corn, nor eat bread, but only raw or half- 
cooked meat and fruit. 

After traveling thirty-seven days, the Spaniards be- 
came convinced that the Turk had deceived them. The 
dispirited men were tired of this immensity that pro- 
vided meat in abundance but not a shadow of wealth. 
Coronado decided to hurry ahead with thirty soldiers 
and ordered the rest of the army to return to Tiguex 
under the command of Tristan de Arellano. The deceitful 
Turk went with the General, but in chains. From time to 
time the Spaniards met parties of Apaches and Coman- 
ches, whose territory they crossed without opposition. 
There was plenty of food, but since the Indians had no 
wealth other than buffalo leather and hides, there was 
no cause for a fight. The march continued. For endless, 
monotonous days they proceeded across the plains, now 
with new guides, who led them more surely due north. 
Eventually, the horsemen threw away their heavily padded 
armor, which had become unbearable. Every day was the 
same. The only excitement was an occasional buffalo 
chase for food, or the surprise of coming upon a swift- 
flowing river hidden from view in a ravine. 

Finally, after a march of forty-eight days, they ar- 
rived at Quivira, probably near the big bend of the 
Arkansas River in the center of Kansas, in the very heart 
of the United States. The city on the banks of a river full 
of gaily bedecked ships, the king, the court, the stone- 
paved streets, the castles described by the Turk vanished, 
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and Coronado’s last illusions were dissolved in the rush- 
ing stream. The Turk, less fortunate than Friar Marcos 
de Niza, was immediately garroted. 

By now Coronado wanted no more of this land of 
exploded myths. One day he fell from his horse and was 
near death. Then, as Castafieda relates, “he recollected 
what a mathematician friend of his in Salamanca had 
told him—that he would become a powerful lord in 
foreign lands and that he would suffer a fall from which 


he would never recover. This premonition of death made 


“Inscri r Roc: ” in El Morro National Monument, near Zuni, 
was a camping site of Indians, Spaniards, and U.S. explorers 


were first white men to behold Grand Canyon of the Colorado 


children.” Despite the opinions of some of his men, who 
quistador, he decided to return to New Spain. He was 
coldly received by the Viceroy. The reason for the aban- 
donment of his undertaking was common knowledge in 
Mexico City, and that harsh society could not pardon 
such weakness. 


In his True History of the Conquest of New Spain, the 


Squad of Coronado’s horsemen, led by Garcia Lépez de Cardenas, F 


him desire to return to die where he had a wife and a 


wanted to establish a colony, as befitted every good con- _ | 


chronicler Bernal Diaz del Castillo wrote caustically: 

Some of the soldiers who went in his party said that he wanted 
to imitate Ulysses, the Greek captain who, when he was at Troy, 
became crazy to go to enjoy his wife Penelope; Francisco Vazquez 
Coronado did likewise, abandoning his conquest and becoming 
mad and returning to Mexico City and to his wife; and since 
they threw it in his face that he returned in such a way, he died 
within a few days. 

Actually, Coronado lived on for twelve more years 
after his return to Mexico City in 1542. He was dis- 
missed as Governor of Nueva Galicia, fined, and briefly 
imprisoned in his judge’s home, but he resumed his 
place on the municipal council and was eventually 
granted some additions to his encomienda and in general 
regained a respected position before he died. Though his 
expedition seemed fruitless, it had brought back a wealth 
of knowledge of the countryside, its plants and animals, 
its Indian tribes and their customs. And it had marked 
out access routes for both Spanish and U.S. pioneers in 
the eventual settlement and development of the vast region 
he was the first to explore. 

Friar Marcos, the visionary, lay paralyzed in his con- 
vent. No one wanted to see what-he had seen. Coronado 
and his companions could not see beyond the expression- 
less faces of the Zuiis, the treachery of the Turk, and 
the miserable, crowded pueblos. But today we know that 
the friar was right, that there were treasures to be found 
in the Seven Cities of Cibola. ® 
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TOWARD MIDDLE AMERICAN UNITY 

Panama has now joined the Central 
American countries (which had previously 
Signed a treaty aimed at creating a cus- 
toms union within ten years) in a new 
step toward regional economic integra- 
tion. The six countries’ development 
price-stabilization agencies, holding 
their first conference in Guatemala =~ 
City, established a permanent associa- 
tion to coordinate their activities. 

The new group will make its headquar- 
ters in San José, Costa Rica. It will 
deal not only with technical details of 
development and price-stabilization pro- 
grams but with broader studies of how 
agriculture and industries in the var- 
ious countries can be coordinated and | 
expanded for the most efficient use of 
natural and human resources. 

To do a proper job, the conference de- 
clared, the development and stabiliza- 
tion agencies must be free of political 
pressure, be staffed by skilled person- 
nel, and enjoy adequate financing. It 
classed their main functions as direct 
encouragement of production, price sta- 
bilization, financial help to producers, 
and technical assistance to improve 
agricultural and industrial methods. 
Noting that some of the agencies had — 
wandered into other fields, it recom 
mended concentration on the primary 
aims. 

The committee dealing with objectives 
also established an over-all order of 
priorities. The initial emphasis, it ~~ 
stated, should go to agricultural and 
stock-raising activities, then to re- 
lated industries using agricultural 
products as raw materials. In third 
place came other industries necessary 
a country's economic development. Spe- 
cial attention should be given to inten- 
sifying cultivation and improving crops 
by the provision of fertilizer, insecti- 
cides, and so on at cost or less and 
through technical and material coopera- 


to 


tion from national and international 
agencies. 

The price-stabilization boards asked 
to be consulted about price-controlled 
commodities when free-trade treaties are 
drawn up for the area. The committee on 
this topic declared that controls should 
be applied basically to corn, beans, and 
rice, to guarantee minimum prices for " 
farmers and maximum protection for con- — 
sumers. The maintenance of adequate re- 
serve supplies was another considera- 
tion. By working together, the agencies 
of the various countries could balance 
out local surpluses and shortages. 

A special resolution called for estab-_ 
lishing regional grain elevators to 
serve the farmers and avoid the heavy 
grain losses that now occur for lack of | 
Storage facilities. Another urged stud- 
ies of transportation problems and rec- 
ommended credits for farmers to build 
roads in economically important areas. 


ABOUT-FACE 
The advocates of a special inter- 
American bank to finance economic- ' 
development projects in this Hemisphere _ 
were encouraged on August 12, when is 
C. Douglas Dillon, U.S. Undersecretary 
of State for Economic Affairs, told the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of his government's new attitude to-_ 
ward this proposal, which has been put 
forward in several economic meetings 
during recent years. Hitherto, the 
United States had maintained that exist- 
ing agencies such as the International 
Bank and the Export-Import Bank could 
handle the required financing. 4 

Mentioning the recent visits to Latin | 
America by Vice-President Nixon, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Anderson, Dr. Mil- 
toa Eisenhower, and Secretary of State 
Dulles, Mr. Dillon declared, "As a re- 
sult of the reports made by these repre- 
sentatives of the Government of the 
United States and our coordinated stud- 
ies of the economic problems of the 
area, the Secretary has now authorized 
me to report to you that the United es 
States Government is prepared to con- : 
sider the establishment of an Inter- 
American Regional Development Institu- 
tion which would receive support from 
all its member countries." 

With this green light, the economic- ie 
cooperation committee of IA-ECOSOC asked 
the PAU secretariat to speed work on a 
study of the proposal already under way. 
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A Cuban playlet by ANTON ARRUFAT 
Illustrated by RODOLFO ABULARACH 


cast: The Girl, the Neighbor, the Salesman, the Imp. 


SETTING: The stage is divided. To the right, the Girl's 
room. Balcony with iron railing. Red-tile stove, with an 
electric hot plate on top. On the wall hang shiny earthen- 
ware pots. Table covered with a cloth; an orange wash- 
stand; a light bulb with a small cardboard shade; a 
bureau with an oval mirror, an aluminum pitcher on top; 
a bed with a checked spread. To the left, a hallway and 
the wall of the Neighbor’s room. The doors of both 
rooms open on the hallway.) 


ScENE ONE 


THE GIRL (washing stockings and handkerchiefs at 
the washstand, and singing): 


It was during Carnival, 
A Saturday for entertainment, 
When sweethearts 
Walk, arms around each other, 
Under red streamers, 
Sweetly smiling 
Under cardboard masks. 
Alone, I am alone, 

. Sweetly smiling 


Era por el carnaval 
Sdbado de diversion 
Cuando los enamorados 
Tomados del talle van 
Bajo rojas serpentinas, 
Dulcemente sonrientes 
‘Bajo caras de carton. 
Sola, sola estoy, 
..Dulcemente sonrientes 
Bajo caras de carton... 
Sola, sola estoy. 
Ah, si pudiera ser cierto 
Lo que sonando siento: 
Que alguien dulcemente 
Sonriendo me llevara 
Bajo caras de cartén. 


Alone, I am alone. 
Ah, if what I am dreaming 

Could come true: 
That someone sweetly 


Under cardboard masks. 


i % (She goes to the bureau, picks up the pitcher, pours 
water into the basin, puts the pitcher on the floor. She 


hums as she washes and then hangs a clothesline on the 


Scene Two 


THE NEIGHBOR (opens the door of her room, crosses 
the hallway, and prshes at the Girl’s door): May I, neigh- 
bor? I’m already in! What’s new, child? How did you 
sleep last night? (The Girl opens her mouth to speak; 
the Neighbor continues, unrestrained.) Me? It was awful, 
I could hardly shut my eyes—— 


THE GIRL (interrupting): Is your son sick, neighbor? 


a THE NEIGHBOR (rapidly): The way he is, I’m the 
one that'll be sick! Sure, I spank him every so often. 
(She pauses.) He’s always wanting something different; 
now he’s got it in his head that he must have a costume. 
Yesterday he spent the livelong day asking me: “Mama, 
is it Carnival time?” Yes, Juanito, it’s Carnival time. 


“Then I have to wear a costume.” (/ronically) The boy’s 


Twenty-three-year-old ANTON ARRUFAT of Cuba writes for Argen- 
tine and Mexican magazines. Two of his one-act plays, El Caso 
Se Investiga (The Case Is Being Investigated) and La Zona Cero 
(The Zero Zone), were staged professionally in Havana last year. 
The young Guatemalan painter RODOLFO ABULARACH is in the 
United States on a scholarship from his government. 


Under cardboard masks. ... 


Smiling would take me 


logical, isn’t he? And you know that money sometimes 
gets scarce. Always! Well, as I was saying, last night 
Juanito wouldn’t go to sleep and leave me in peace until 
I promised to make him a costume. You know, children 
never give up. They'll drive you to the grave trying to 
get their way. And, my dear, what do I do now? My 
husband is laid off this week. On the docks there’s work 
one day, none the next. Poor man, he spends so much 
time waiting for them to call him, then nothing. (She 
pauses.) Yesterday | played the numbers, but he didn’t 
even find out. He doesn’t bother about what we need. 

THE GIRL: Don’t give up hope. God squeezes, but 
He doesn’t strangle. 

THE NEIGHBOR: That man doesn’t know what’s 
going on. And he’s like a clam. 

THE GIRL: Have faith. Some day he’ll talk, and 

THE NEIGHBOR: You'll be dead, that’s what. A per- 
son could die without hearing him. Meanwhile, one has 
to live. (Raising her arms) Youth, youth! When you're 
older, you'll understand. You have to suffer, my dear. 
Hard knocks teach you. Knocks, knocks! (She pauses.) 
Well, I want to ask you one thing, are you getting mar- 
ried or aren’t you getting married? 

THE GIRL (surprised): But I haven’t even a boy 
friend yet! 

THE NEIGHBOR (rapidly): But you sure want one. 
(Clapping) You have to look for him! Don’t believe that 
stuff about marriages being made in heaven. If you sit 
around, nothing will come down from heaven. You have 
to want, to work. Even to die, you have to live. Why not 
accept this precious gift? Life has something of beauty 
and perfection, girl. 

THE GIRL (enthusiastically); That’s right! The morn- 
ings are so beautiful. 

THE NEIGHBOR: And what do you have to say for 
the afternoons, dear? Don’t push them aside. 

THE GIRL: To me, the afternoons are sadder. Every 
I get up happy and determined ; 


Ca ni va 


things begin to go wrong. And the nights scare me. 

THE NEIGHBOR: You don’t think you can laugh the 
whole blessed day! 

THE GIRL (smiling): Neighbor, you're awful! 

THE NEIGHBOR (waves her hand and points): All 
right, I came for something and I’m not forgetting it. 
(With her hand on her hip) My dear, have you some 
little piece of cloth you aren’t going to use? 

THE GIRL: Let me think. Yes, I have a piece of red 
taffeta. Would you like it? 

THE NEIGHBOR (exclaiming): Child, beggars can’t 
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be choosers! That’s fine! 

THE GIRL (goes to the bureau, pokes around in the 
drawers, pulls out a piece of cloth): Here it is. I thought 
I had lost it. It’s the only one I have. 

THE NEIGHBOR (taking it): Marvelous! I couldn't 
do better in the store! 

THE GIRL: It seems awfully short for a costume. But 
then Juanito—— 

THE NEIGHBOR (interrupting): Rickets, rickets! 
That child won’t grow for anything. Rickets, my dear, 
rickets. Don’t feel bad about saying it. 

THE GIRL: I didn’t mean that. Juanito is still a child. 
But in spite of that, | don’t think there’s enough cloth to 
make a costume for him. 

THE NEIGHBOR: That doesn’t matter. I'll make him 
a kerchief to tie around his waist and another one to 
put at his neck, a straw hat, and there’s the costume! 
A typical little guajiro! 

THE GIRL: I’m glad I could help. If you need any- 
thing else, just ask. 

THE NEIGHBOR: Don’t worry. | will if I have to. 
That’s what neighbors and friends are for. 

THE GIRL: Where will you take Juanito this after- 

noon? 
THE NEIGHBOR: We'll walk along the street awhile; 
we'll buy him streamers and and a wooden rattle. 
Total, forty cents! And that’s it! Children are easy to 
amuse. That stuff about boredom, that’s for us. 

THE GIRL: Surely all he wants is to dress up in cos- 
tume, to change. Isn’t that it, neighbor? 

THE NEIGHBOR: Exactly. They dream they’re differ- 
ent, other people. 

THE GIRL (gloomily): Oh, to be able to dream like 
that! 

THE NEIGHBOR: We can, but we can’t believe it. 
THE GIRL: If we don’t believe it, what’s the use? 

THE NEIGHBOR: For us a mask is always a mask. 
THE GIRL: But when we're children, it’s a real face. 


THE NEIGHBOR: We have to accept ourselves as we 
are, without a mask. There’s joy in that too, girl. Happi- 
ness lies in doing what you should. But I won’t bother 
you any more now. If I need something, I'll come back. 
Surely you'll want to use your free day to do your little 
chores. I’m going to—— (She makes the gesture of sew- 
ing. She goes to the door, turns around, points to the 
clothesline.) They'll dry quickly, there’s so much sun. So 
long and thanks a lot. (She leaves. The Girl goes to the 
bureau and closes the drawer. The Neighbor returns.) 
I forgot to ask where you're going tonight. 


THE GIRL: I'll stay in my room. I haven't anyone to © 
go out with. (Enumerating) Vl clean my room, — 
wash my hair, work a crossword puzzle, iron a blouse to 
wear to work on Monday, sit in the armchair, write a 
letter to my parents, cook dinner, go out on the balcony, 
and chew my nails. I haven’t a single free minute all day! 
THE NEIGHBOR (impetuously): A dance, a dance is 
what you need right away! There are lots of them to-— 
night. We'll see. I'll ask my husband where you could go © 
dancing. He'll know for sure. In his day they called 
him “the king of the danzén.” He didn’t get even the 
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B3 THE GIRL (She finishes washing and hanging out the 


toe of his shoe outside the square tile. (She pauses.) 
When we were going together. we went to lots of dances, 
but, after we married, the king of the danzén was no 
more. It seems they cut off his legs and broke the tile. 
After the child came, even less legs; then the bill collec- 
tors, and less legs. For years we haven't gone any place. 

THE GIRL: Don’t worry about me. I don’t like danc- 
ing. 

THE NEIGHBOR: You mean you haven't anyone to 
do it with. When we have someone to dance with we like 
it right away. And how! But it’s not hard to find a part- 
ner. You can find him right at the dance. You’re young 
and pretty. And perhaps, perhaps——- From dancing 
partner to sweetheart is but one step. That’s what hap- 
pened to my cousin. I'll be right back. 


Scene THREE 


clothes. She hums. She straightens up the room; picks up 
things, then, after some hesitation, puts them back in the 
same place. She strips the bed and makes it painstakingly. 
She takes a casserole and rubs it. She steps back and 
looks at the room. She picks up the pitcher and puts it on 
the bureau. She gives an impression of boredom and 
restlessness.): Perhaps the Neighbor is right. But go to 
a dance without a date? I don’t want to! And if I don’t 
find anyone there? Spend the evening sitting and watch- 
ing others having a good time while I’m not? And hearing 
the old women, glued to their chairs, talking about the 
dancers, secretly envying them? I'd be envious too. It'd 
be worse to go than to stay here. I can always shut the 
balcony door and go to bed. Sleep blots out everything. 
Why aren’t things the way we'd like them to be? (She 
sits down on the edge of the bed. The Imp appears in the 
hallway. He wears a red-and-black-checked outfit and a 
pointed hood. His face is not visible. He has little bells 
on his feet and hands. He jingles them. He tosses stream- 
ers and confetti, smiles, and withdraws absurdly.) When 
I came from the country to work here in Havana, I 
thought everything would be different. In the country, 
the nights are terrible; in the city, they’re even worse. 
This loneliness in the midst of so many people! (She 
rises, looks in the mirror, combs her hair. A conga is 
heard in the distance. The Girl makes faces in the mirror, 
bares her teeth, sticks out her tongue, and pulls back her 
eyelids with her fingertips. The music stops. Humorously) 
Bored! 


Scene Four 


(The Salesman appears in the hallway. He is young and 
handsome. He wears a guayabera shirt and carries a big 
suitcase. He stops between the two doors. The Girl hears 
the steps and runs on tiptoe to the door. She listens. The 
Salesman is undecided, doesn’t know which door to 
knock on. Suddenly he goes toward the Neighbor’s door, 
raises his hand to knock, stops. He takes out a coin and 
flips it. He knocks on the Girl’s door. Tum-tum. The 
girl runs to the mirror, straightens her hair. The Sales- 
man knocks again. The girl goes to answer, first taking 


off her apron and tossing it on the bed. She opens the 
door.) 

THE SALESMAN: Good morning, good morning, 
madam. 

THE GIRL: Good morning, sir. What do you want? 

THE SALESMAN: To demonstrate some things for 
you. I sell everything you could want for your greater 
comfort. 

THE GIRL (softly): 1 don’t need anything for my 
comfort. 

THE SALESMAN (takes out an electric iron, persist- 
ing): Allow me to demonstrate for you the high quality, 
speed, and efficiency of this electric iron. Do you have 
one? 

THE GIRL: No, sir. I can’t buy it either. It’s an ex- 
pense I can’t afford now. 

THE SALESMAN (persuasively): The demonstration 
is the basis of the sale. Let’s not talk about money now. 
First let me show you how easily you can iron your 
clothes, and I assure you that you will want it. Then 
we'll talk about money, all right? Do you mind if I come 
in for a minute? (The Girl shakes her head. The Sales- 
man picks up his suitcase and enters. He stops in the 
middle of the room.) Where can I connect it, madam? 
(The Girl points to the light bulb. The Salesman, placing 
the iron on the table, turns around with the cord in his 
hand.) What do you iron with now? (The Girl goes to 
the stove and shows him an old flatiron.) What a lot of 
useless work! Putting it on the fire to heat . . . waiting... 
dirtying your hands . . . burning them. . . . Certainly it 
could never match this one for speed. With that iron, 
you're always afraid you'll scorch something, but not 
with this one. Look, come closer so you can see better. 
(The Girl leaves the flatiren and moves toward the Sales- 
man. She looks more at him than at the iron. She is fasci- 
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nated.) You can set this iron for the correct heat for 
whatever you're ironing. (He points.) For linen, cotton, 
silk. Moreover, it has another very important advantage: 
it shuts itself off when it reaches the right temperature 
without your even bothering about it. 

THE GIRL: You're a wonderful salesman. You’re con- 
vincing. But I can’t buy it. (She pauses.) Come back 
next month. 

THE SALESMAN: But, madam, do you like the iron? 
Yes, so don’t worry about money. You'll be able to pay 
for it! T'll offer you a thousand ways to do it, on the 
installment plan, with no down payment, I'll leave it here 
today if you want. I assure you that your husband won't 
mind. His shirts will be better ironed; and, madam, your 
hands will be so much smoother and more beautiful. 
Your husband will be very happy! 

THE GIRL: I’m single, Salesman. 

THE SALESMAN (changing his tone, more sugges- 
tive): You're single, you beautiful creature. Surely you 
have a sweetheart? 

THE GIRL (jokingly): No, single and not spoken for. 

THE SALESMAN (taken aback): But is it possible 
that your beauty has no worshiper? I don’t understand it. 

THE GIRL: But that’s how it is. See for yourself! 

THE SALESMAN: When I knocked at the door | 
thought I’d meet a married woman, fat and with children, 
and here I meet a beauty that no one has seen. 

THE GIRL: You're a salesman and a flatterer. 

THE SALESMAN: You're beautiful and single. 

THE GIRL: Let’s not play games, please. 

THE SALESMAN: It’s Carnival time. 

THE GIRL: You're disguised as a gallant in order to 
make sales. Don’t be cruel! 

THE SALESMAN: You're disguised as a single girl in 
order to be even more beautiful. Don’t be cruel! 

THE GIRL (suddenly downhearted): Let’s not play, 
please. 

THE SALESMAN: Remember, it’s Carnival. Let’s hide 
our sorrows! 

THE GIRL: Things like that are for people who take 
part; for those who don’t, they mean desperation. 

THE SALESMAN (businesslike again): | forgot to tell 
you something very important about the iron, its greatest 
advantage: speed. I’m going to demonstrate it for you. 
(He unscrews the light bulb. The Neighbor enters.) 


Scene Five 


THE NEIGHBOR: Can I come in, neighbor? I’m in! 
Listen, my dear, I ran out of thread. (She holds up an 
empty spool.) Do you have an extra spool? 

THE GIRL: Yes, I do. Luckily it’s the right color. 

THE NEIGHBOR: That doesn’t matter, child. Any 
color wilt do, just so the thread’s not rotten. 

THE GIRL (smiling): It’s not rotten. I bought it not 
long ago. (She goes to the bureau.) 

THE NEIGHBOR (sees the Salesman, puts her hand 
to her mouth as if to stifle a cry): Listen, girl, where did 
this come from? 

THE SALESMAN (ceremoniously): I am a door-to- 


hot plate, an oven to cook your puddings in, cheaper and | 
easier. 


out! I expected as much. See here, my fine-looking young 


door salesman. 
THE NEIGHBOR: He’s perfect, absolutely perfect! 
THE SALESMAN: Thank you, madam. 
THE NEIGHBOR: None of that, my Sia You don’t 


look in a mirror. Young man, do you know what a mir- 
ror is? It’s the greatest torment. But you don’t even look — 
at yourself; you don’t even need to comb your hair. Put 4 
on a good-luck charm, boy, put on a good-luck charm to 
ward off the evil eye! 

THE GIRL (returning): Here’s the thread, neighbor. 
I won’t miss it; you can use it all. 

THE NEIGHBOR: You're the most useful neighbor 
I’ve ever known, you never fail me! I forgot to tell you 
that I saved some delicious bread pudding with raisins _ 
for you. I had to hide it from Juanito to keep him from > 
eating it up. I'll bring it over later. ‘ 

THE GIRL: Why, thank you! I like the way you make 
it so much. It’s wonderful. 

THE SALESMAN (interrupting): Madam, what do you 
cook your puddings on? 

THE NEIGHBOR: On the fire. i 

THE SALESMAN: Yes, I understand, but where do | 
you put them? 

THE NEIGHBOR (insisting): On the fire. 

THE GIRL (explaining): She cooks them in the stove. | 

THE NEIGHBOR: Listen, young and curious Sales- 
man, you put the pudding in an earthen pot, put a top on 
it, and cover it with live coals. That’s what’s important, _ 
the coals. Not too many or too few, just enough. Success _ 
or failure depends on the right amount. This is why it 
turns out well-cooked and golden-brown. 

THE GIRL (pointing): Her stove is like mine. 

THE NEIGHBOR: Without electricity, naturally. 

THE SALESMAN: Why “naturally,” madam? I don’t © 
understand. 

THE NEIGHBOR: That’s my fate. ines 

THE SALESMAN: Don’t say that. Life is what you | 
make it. You can have an electric hot plate too. 

THE NEIGHBOR (sarcastically): And a house in— 
Vedado with a Cadillac parked in front. : 
THE SALESMAN: Not so much. But surely an electric 


THE NEIGHBOR: Now the salesman in you comes 


man, no house in Vedado, no Cadillac, no electric hot oi 
plate, no oven. None of that and less of the other. Some __ 
have and some have not. And this woman here has not! | 
THE SALESMAN: But, madam, perhaps with time and — 
work you might get those things. 
THE GIRL: The salesman is right, neighbor. It could — 
be, it could be. : 
THE NEIGHBOR (to the Girl): My dear, I’m not 
arguing that he’s wrong, but life’s not like that. 
THE SALESMAN: I know many people who got what 
they wanted by working. 
THE NEIGHBOR: You mean by stealing. aiid 
THE SALESMAN: No, by honest work. 
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THE GIRL: You're a pessimist, neighbor. 


THE NEIGHBOR Ah, yes, stealing! 


‘THE NEIGHBOR: A pessimist, no—a realist. 

4 THE SALESMAN: I insist, life is what you make it. 

ae, THE NEIGHBOR: Listen, my young friends, I’m going 
to tell you what life is really like. It’s like going to the 
corner movie. A lot of darkness; in the back a small 
light and a lot of blinking. A hand reaching for a leg, 
a leg reaching for a hand, coughs. From time to time the 
light goes out and the film breaks. Someone hisses and 
hisses; someone else hushes and hushes. You have to get 
used to the darkness to keep from falling down, and once 
you fall you’re down! Many people, and you can’t recog- 
nize anybody. Then you go out, rubbing your eyes, and 
that’s it. 

THE SALESMAN: What you say may be right. At 
least it sounds pretty. But I insist that you need an oven 
for your puddings. I can sell you one cheap. You can pay 
me on the installment plan. 

THE NEIGHBOR (sarcastically): An electric hot plate 
too? 

THE SALESMAN: 
electric iron. She’s interested in buying it. 
quality. Heats quickly and has a thermostat. 

THE NEIGHBOR: Very interesting. But it’s not for me! 

THE SALESMAN (taking a hot plate from his suit- 
case): Look at this marvelous two-burner hot plate. It 
uses very little electricity. It doesn’t dirty your hands. 
You don’t have to scrub the outside of the pots. 

THE GIRL (to the Neighbor): | may buy the iron from 
him next month. 

THE NEIGHBOR (ignoring the Salesman): | meant to 
tell you, I found out about the dance. They give one in the 
Galician Center and in the Clerks’ Center too. Lots of 
people always go, and I’m sure you'll find somebody 
there to dance with. 

THE GIRL: No, neighbor. As | said, I’ve decided to 
stay home. Ill celebrate some other Carnival. 

THE SALESMAN (to the Neighbor, insisting): Aren't 
you interested in electric irons? (He pulls out a small 
fan.) What about this fan for your room? Remember, it’s 
very hot these days. (He takes out a pressure cooker.) 
And how about this? It cooks beans in five minutes. 
Phenomenal! 

THE NEIGHBOR: Stop! Don’t take out another thing! 

THE SALESMAN (takes out a radio): A little radio, 
so your husband can listen to the ball games and you the 
svap operas. 

THE NEIGHBOR: I really should tell you the truth 
right now. I'll never buy anything from door-to-door 
salesmen! Never, never! 

THE SALESMAN (surprised): Why? 

THE NEIGHBOR (rapidly): Because everything they 
sell is awful. Things that won’t sell in the stores they give 
to you fellows. Everything’s awful! 

THE SALESMAN (annoyed): 
that. 


Whatever you need. Look at this 
It’s good 


You’re wrong about 


THE NEIGHBOR: But I’ve had experience. bn chi 
THE GIRL: But that iron looks good. 


THE NEIGHBOR: Don’t buy it! 


THE SALESMAN: Lat bie alone. 1 meke my living 
from selling these things. 

THE NEIGHBOR: But if she buys, she'll lose her 
money. 


THE GIRL: If it breaks, I'll return it. 


THE NEIGHBOR: By then he'll have the first pay- 
ment and won’t give it back. 

THE SALESMAN: You talk just to be talking. You 
don’t know what you're saying. 

THE NEIGHBOR: You sell just to be selling. You 
don’t know what you’re selling. 
Don’t meddle. It doesn’t concern 


THE SALESMAN: 
you. 

THE NEIGHBOR: 
friend. 

THE GIRL: Don’t get mad. Let’s not argue. 

THE NEIGHBOR (to the Girl): I'm not arguing. I’m 
just warning you. 

THE SALESMAN: You don’t know anything. You've 
never bought anything. 

THE NEIGHBOR: Others have and | found out. 

THE GIRL: The salesman looks honest. 

THE SALESMAN: I am! 

THE NEIGHBOR: But you have to live off what you 
sell, and what you sell is awful, so honor goes by the 
board. 

THE SALESMAN: You're wrong about me. | never 
fool anybody. I give guarantees. 

THE NEIGHBOR: Your merchandise does the fooling 
for you. 

THE GIRL: Neighbor, you're getting all upset. You’re 
exaggerating. 

THE NEIGHBOR: Have it your way. But | tell you 
that my mother-in-law bought a watch, and within a 
month it wouldn’t run either forward or backward. She 
had to return it, and they kept her money. The door-to- 
door salesman disappeared. But it so happens that the 
same watch and salesman showed up at my cousin’s 
house, and the same thing happened to her. But her hus- 
band didn’t believe in fairy tales and waited for the sales- 
man when he came back to pick up the watch and almost 
beat him to death, and he had to give her back the 
money. And my sister-in-law, girl? Almost the same thing 
happened to her 

THE SALESMAN: Humbug, humbug! 

THE NEIGHBOR: I’m no liar. 

THE SALESMAN: You're lying to convince the girl 
and get your way. 

THE NEIGHBOR: Then I’m just doing what you're 
doing! But I don’t lie, no, sir. It’s all true and I can 
prove it. When my cousin comes, she'll tell yeu herself! 
(To the Girl) You'd better not buy anything from door- 
to-door salesmen. You don’t have a husband to take care 
of you. I’m leaving; I don’t want to have a heart attack 


here. (She leaves and slams the door. 


It concerns me because she’s my 


Scene Six 


I acted like a boor. But 
(He pauses.) When 


THE SALESMAN: I’m sorry. 
your neighbor drives me crazy. 
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in I myself: “I must 
be patient with the customers.” But I guess I’m not a 
good salesman. 

THE GIRL: The Neighbor is very nervous. But don’t 
say that you’re a bad salesman. I’ve decided to buy the 
iron right now! 

THE SALESMAN: You're very kind. I assure you that 
my merchandise is high quality, that nothing will go 
wrong with it. I guarantee it! 

THE GIRL (impishly): You won't disappear, like in 
the Neighbor’s story? 

THE SALESMAN: I swear it! (Gloomily) If you only 
knew, today I hadn’t sold anything. I hadn’t even got my 
foot in a door. I think this is my first and last sale for 
today. It’s getting late; the people are more interested in 
Carnival, in dressing up in costumes, and they haven't 
time to listen to a door-to-door salesman 

THE GIRL: Don’t get discouraged. Are you thinking 
like the Neighbor? Come on, keep fighting. 

THE SALESMAN (resolute again): Let’s forget our 
troubles and go on! I’ve always believed in what I can 
do with my hands. 

‘THE GIRL: Down with fate! 

‘THE SALESMAN: Down! (They laugh.) 

«THE SALESMAN (jokingly): Pll finish my demon- 

vation. (He connects the iron and puts it on the table. 
Intimately ) And where do you work? 
= GIRL: In a sewing shop. 

SALESMAN: Like it? 
GIRL: I make a living. ; 
SALESMAN: Eight hours without getting outside. 
GIRL: Eight hours sitting at a sewing machine. 
SALESMAN: I couldn’t stand it! I can’t stay 

very long in the same place. That’s why I like my work. 

It’s freer, I get to move around. Also the risk, the fear of 

not selling anything all day. That’s delightful! (He 

touches the iron.) It’s already hot! 

_ THE GIRL: So quickly! I won't have to waste so much 


time ironing. (She set er and touches it, burns here 
self, puts her finger in her mouth, and backs off. The 
Salesman is behind her, and she bumps into him. The 
Salesman takes her by the shoulders. They stand this way 
for a moment. The Girl turns slowly in the Salesman’s 
arms, and they look at each other. Timid hesitation. They 
kiss. The Salesman, meanwhile, disconnects the iron.) 

THE SALESMAN (lyrically): It’s like seeing you for 
the first time. How soft your hands are! Your lips that 
try to hide sadness with a smile. Don’t hide it, because 
it’s beautiful! (He pauses.) Have you been very lonely? 

THE GIRL: I’ve never been in love. And without love 
one is lonely, shrouded. Life becomes a living death. But 
you saved me from my loneliness. Now I’m different! 
I burn the past in your arms. Hold me, don’t leave me. 

THE SALESMAN: I was lonely too. Alone with my 
suitcase and my electric irons. I’ve gone into so many 
houses, seen children playing on the floor. Shy teenagers 
opened the door with a smile on their young lips and 
called their mothers. I watched the women come from 
the back of a patio or from the kitchen, drying their 
hands. And I went back to my lonely room. I have 
wandered through bars looking for love! I too wanted to 
live for someone else; | wanted someone to wait for me 
and to have faith in me. Oh, how sweet this miracle at 
last! 

THE GIRL: Hold me tight. This way! How handsome 
you are! To touch you! I loved you from the very first 
moment. Is it really you I’m holding? 

THE SALESMAN: Is it really you I’m embracing? 

THE GIRL: Really me. Really you. 

THE SALESMAN: Now life is complete. (A slow conga 
is heard in the distance.) Listen, those drums are an- 
nouncing Carnival. The people are getting ready to have 
a good time. Will you come with me tonight? 

THE GIRL: I'll always go with you. Take me where- 
ever you want. 

THE SALESMAN: We'll be together. No more loneli- 
ness for us. Tonight we'll go to a dance. A while ago 
you said you didn’t have anybody to go with 

THE GIRL: But secretly I was waiting for you. I’ve 
waited for you day after day. 

THE SALESMAN: I'll pick you up at nine. See? 
Nothing in the world can keep us apart. Now neither 
disaster nor death exist. 

THE GIRL: How far away the night is! I’m afraid I 
won't be able to see your face in my mind’s eye, and 
I'll lose you for a few hours. 

THE SALESMAN: Take this, it’s yours. (He gives her 
the iron.) Use it to iron your dress for tonight. (The 
Girl puts it on the hot plate. She returns, takes the Sales- 
man’s suitcase, hides it under the table. She leans against 
the open door. The Salesman goes out, she closes it. The 
Salesman knocks, as before. The Girl repeats her pre- 
vious movements, then opens it.) 


THE SALESMAN: Good morning, good morning, miss. _ 


THE GIRL: Good morning, good morning, sir. 
THE SALESMAN: I’m your eternal love. 
THE GIRL: I’m your eternal love. (The Neighbor 


: am pokes her head out and smiles. — curtain) ® 
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TWENTY-THREE MINUTES every Wedneoday, with no 
more equipment than a desk, a chair, and a telephone, 
Silveira Sampaio keeps close to a hundred thousand 
people in Rio glued to their television sets, Forty-eight 
: hours later he repeats the same feat in Sao Paulo. How 
(s does he do it, this half-bald man with a graying mus- 
_ tache, a lively eye, and a symphonically expressive voice? 

erely by talking and, of course, acting, for he is a 
| consummate actor, accustomed to the crackling speech of 

small salon comedies. 

He describes his show, Bate-papo (Talking It Over), 
as “serious political commentary; only the treatment is 
humorous. I telephone important men in Brazil and 
abroad and ‘chat’ with them, criticizing what seems wrong 
to me. The public likes it and so do the sponsors. At 
present I have an office-furniture factory, which gets one 
commercial at the beginning and another at the end—no 
interruptions during Bate-papo. When I go to Sao Paulo 
I revise half my material to adapt it to local events.” 

He may soon be doing a version of his show in a third 
city as well—Belo Horizonte, where the sixth Brazilian 
TV station is collecting viewers as quickly as the dealers 
can obtain sets from the factories. With two stations in 
Rio and three in Sao Paulo, television has become big 
business in Brazil, despite equipment shortages and the 
fact that it is not yet possible to establish networks. 


edie pressure from sponsors and advertising agenc ies, 
the broadcasters are investing millions of cruzeiros in 
new equipment, much of it manufactured within the coun- 
try since the dollars to import it are scarce. It is estimated 
that there are 180,000 sets in the Sao Paulo area, 150,000 
around Rio, and 40,000 in Belo Horizonte, and cities 
such as Pérto Alegre, Recife, and Salvador are clamor- 
ing for their turn. Soccer games are the most popular 
programs, followed by moderately serious drama and by 
variety shows; U.S. films, locally “dubbed” in Portu- 
guese, are gaining ground. But there is nobody else like 
Silveira Sampaio. 

Dr. José Silveira Sampaio, a forty-four-year-old native 
of Rio, would still be a pediatrician if he had not eventu- 
ally succumbed to a hankering he had felt since the age 
of fifteen. Taken to see Raul Roulien, then a leading star 
of the Brazilian stage, young José had suddenly felt that 
he too “could do all right in the theater.” For some time, 
however, medicine prevailed. He went through medical 
school, worked for the pediatric clinics of various Rio 
hospitals and for the National Children’s Department, 
and maintained an office with Pedro Bloch. (Dr. Bloch 
is another physician who doubles as playwright: he is the 
author of As Maos de Eurydice {Eurydice’s Hands], a 
monologue, and of a play presented last year at the 
Provincetown Playhouse in New York under the title 
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Enemies Don’t Send Flowers.) 

“You know those Spaniards who go to bullfights and 
suddenly leap into the arena and start to fight the bull 
themselves? They’re called espontdneos. Well, that’s how 
I think of myself, whether as author, actor, or director: 
as an espontdineo.” 

It was in the same fashion, with no more training for 
the theater than reading and observation, that in 1947, 
while still a practicing physician, he began to film Uma 
Aventura aos 40 (An Adventure at Forty). He worked 
on it during week ends, which “others kill by playing 
cards, tennis, or golf.” The film, written, directed, and 
acted by him, was a success that won every imaginable 
prize and the applause of critics and public. The follow- 
ing year he gave up medicine for his first professional 
venture—writing, directing, and acting in A I/nconve- 
niéncia de Ser Espésa (The Inconvenience of Being a 
Wife). This satire and two subsequent ones, Da Necessi- 
dade de Ser Poligamo (On the Necessity of Being a 
Polygamist) and A Garconniére de Meu Marido (My 
Husband’s Bachelor Quarters), form a series called Tri- 
logia do Heréi Grotesco (Trilogy of the Grotesque Hero). 

As can be deduced merely from the titles, these are 
light pieces. In broad strokes, they sketch the reactions 
of Rio society to two principal situations: love and 
adultery. They are not expressly intended as social com- 
mentary but as caricature pure and simple, written to 
amuse. Which they did so well and so abundantly that 
with no outside financial backing Silveira Sampaio was 
able to buy the Teatro de Bolso (Pocket Theater). In 
this salon in the Rio suburb of Ipanema, everything was 
small—stage, pit, and company. It was written up in 
Hispania by Oscar Fernandez, a professor at the U.S. 
Naval Academy, as “a sort of theater for friends. In this 
charming atmosphere,” he went on, “are presented light, 
comical selections, nothing of great works or ‘drama,’ 
only pieces to make one laugh and be at ease.” Even so, 


‘Pharaoh Has a Soul]. Artistic: Da Necessidade de Ser 


Silveira Sampaio describes as “social reporting” his later 
one-act plays Tridngulo Escaleno (Scalene Triangle), 
Treco nos Cabos (Something on the Wire), and A Viga- 
rista (The She-crook), which make up Flagrantes do Rio 
(Snapshots of Rio), staged in October 1951 at the Alvo- 
rada Theater in Rio. 

As his first attempt at political burlesque, Silveira 
Sampaio wrote Sua Exceléncia em 26 Péses, and acted 
in it with Teophilo de Vasconcellos. It concerns the inner 
life of a cabinet minister new to office—his dilemmas of 
conscience, tradition, and custom and his expedients in 
facing up to a string of hilarious situations. It may have 
been the huge success of this work, marked by a run of 
many months, that years later inspired Bate-papo. 

Six or seven years ago, not content with these triumphs, 
Silveira Sampaio accepted a commission from the Hotel 
Gloria to write, produce, and star in a musical show. 
Called O Pais dos Cadillacs (The Land of Cadillacs), it _ 
was another criticism of contemporary Brazil, with some __ 
good musical numbers and excellent costuming. “A show _ 
for tourists,” he calls it, meaning that it could be under- | 
stood and appreciated by non-Brazilians. “Export ma- 
terial that I haven’t made use of yet. It was also the one : 
that was the most satisfying financially.” 

“How about other kinds of satisfaction?” I asked. 

“Sentimental: Futebol em Familia, which I wrote 2 
when I was still a boy, in collaboration with Arnaldo _ 
Faro. Intellectual: Sé6 o Faraé Tem Alma [Only the 


Poligamo. And now here I am on TV-Rio, which is re- 
w both and monstarily.” 


lovely was Brasil de Pedro a 
attempt to set to music the Portuguese colonization a: 

Brazil.” 
“You have no _— to return to the stage?” 


plays i in other countries. Or in ‘Brazil itself, nei Neg: Fe 
I get a new idea, one that won't be a repetition of what pe 
I’ve already done.” 

“How do you do your program?” je 

“I write it myself, and as I deliver it I consult the Rf 
script from time to time. It’s a program to be read, with ee 
the advantage of not being entirely read. See what :. 
mean? It will be fine when we have Teleprompters in 
Brazil. I tried cue cards once, but in the middle of the 
program they dropped and scattered, and stopped me 
dead. I had to tell the cameraman to focus on the mess — 
to show the audience what was wrong.” - 

“Why did you come to the United States?” 

“To try and interview the Secretary of State and Vice- 
President Nixon, as I had previously interviewed—on _ 
special programs, apart from the Bate-papo—Presidents _ 
Ponce de Miranda of Ecuador, Frondizi of Argentina, 
and Lleras Camargo of Colombia. I didn’t succeed, but — 
I did meet Dulles and I interviewed other personalities— 
Ambassador Amaral Peixoto, the newspaperman Drew 
Pearson, and Representative Coya Knutson. So I didn’t 
waste my trip, nor my public—I hope—its time.”—W. V. 
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MARKE EY DA’ 


fat In this country of many disguises and of geographical 


= and spiritual complexities it is always possible to speak 


_ of one Peru that is Lima, an open capital facing the sea, 


and another that is Cuzco, a sanctuary of the past clois- 


_ tered in the Andes, with the mystery of a race that has 
a its back turned. Huancayo may well be the happy union 
of the two, the long-awaited marriage between cultures 
~ forcibly and untimely joined by history. Under a roof 
of eucalyptus trees and dense clouds, this small moun- 
tain city lives and grows, teaching the rest of the coun- 


The young Peruvian writer BLANCA VARELA attended the Univer- 
sity of San Marcos and has worked on several Lima papers and 


try a lesson in enterprise and in unpretentious transcul- 
turation. 

I came to know the place on the occasion of the Cua- 
simodo Market, held there annually on the Sunday after 
Easter (Quasimodo Sunday). There is a market in Huan- 
cayo every Sunday and processions and festivals of one 
kind or another on various holidays—Corpus Christi, 
for instance—but the. Cuasimodo Market is by all odds 
the major event of the year, so important in itself that 
no side attractions are offered. 

Driving from Lima to the Mantaro Valley, of which 
Huancayo is the metropolis, entails crossing the Andes 
at the highest point reached by any road in the world. 
I found the climb to Ticlio, 15,748 feet above sea level, 
as much a mental as a oe vein it was some- 
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thing new and stimulating to discover about my own 
country. At Ticlio was a sort of lunar plain, with icy 
pools and infinity in every direction. We had traversed 
more than 125 miles of the Central Highway, crossing 
the famous Infiernillo Bridge and catching a glimpse of 
Casapalea, Morococha, Tamboraque, and other mining 
villages, which showed black countenances under their 
headdresses of pointed stone roofs. After the peak came 
Oroya, one of the country’s leading mining cities, and 
then began the descent to the Valley. 

Narrow and twisting, the new road bored into the 
mountains, following the course of the Mantaro River, 
which tumbled through huge white rocks between gigantic 
thickets of furze. The route seemed endless. Overhead 
stretched the sky like a blue ribbon, terribly distant. 
From time to time we would catch our breath when an 
oncoming vehicle appeared unexpectedly around a bend; 
often we had to stop and back up to a space in the road 
wide enough for both cars to pass. Other times an Indian 
would emerge from the bowels of the rock and halt us 
with signals and shouts. The explanation would follow 
almost immediately: an explosion, quite close, a blast of 
dynamite to clear the road after a huayco, one of those 
avalanches of stone and mud common in some Andean 
regions. 

At the end of this tortuous and savagely beautiful 
road, the Valley opened and we drove through an enor- 
mous avenue of eucalyptus, with rich land spreading 
away from both sides of the road in a magnificent suc- 
cession of woods and tilled fields. To the right we made 
out the historic town of Jauja, after which the Valley 
was formerly named. It was midday, and thousands of 
hummingbirds were drinking from the flowers of the 


maguey, the region’s loveliest plant. Ahead was Huancayo, 
floating on the radiant landscape like a fantastic bubble 
ready to burst and scatter wide the flocks of white sheep 
and carpets of golden potatoes. On another day, when I 
went to the top of La Libertad, a popular lookout point, 
all I could see was eucalyptus. The city was like a forest. 
Beyond, on the opposite bank of the Mantaro River, the 
fields were every possible shade of green. 

The Sunday market was a revelation to me. There on 
the main street of the city was the whole produce of the 
local people’s labor and skill. Excellent artisans, they 
have discovered that simple, practical objects can be 
beautiful if the hand that shapes them is guided by love. 
(They are some of Peru’s biggest consumers of shoes and 
hats, which are m 


ade by and sold among themselves.) 


Festival dress is traditional but, like 
by modern times. Shawl combines indeper 
propellers, and automobiles 


Huancayo itself, influenced — 
lependence motifs, airplane — 


Engraved and painted gourd, among handicrafts for which 
Peruvian mountain town is noted 
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Under the strong, tonic sun of the Peruvian highland, 
colors acquired a dazzling solidity. I talked to the smiling 
sd venders, whose best customers are the local people. In- 
_ different though affable to the tourists fumbling through 
_ underskirts, mantles, and blankets in their folkloric zeal, 
ie seemed to be gazing over our heads toward an ideal 
* a on which there was nothing but friendly Huan- 
eas. All forms of trade were being carried on freely and 
; ie all merchandise, however absurd, had its bidder. 
A tour of the market provided elements of sheer poetry. 
There were tin cocktail-shakers, with which one got— 
gratis—a recipe for a native cocktail compounded of 
at beer, eggs, and milk, recited by the vendor; there were 


mice iq old papier-maché manikins, aged brass beds, coffins, 


hardware, light bulbs, cereals, holy images, blankets, 
textiles, photographs of total strangers, a single shoe, 
dentures. And alongside these odds and ends, the purest 
most beautiful examples of folk art: of 


prt (These last adorn the roofs of all the houses in 
the region; when they are put into position, at the time 
the first beam is raised, a traditional fiesta is held—the 
_ zafacasa, literally “secure house.”) One could also find 
_ the famous carved gourds, true murals in miniature— 
scenes of festivities or of the day’s work, processions, 
_ carnivals, or harvests, all delicately engraved and as art- 


fully colored as the richest pre-Columbian ceramics. 
Goat cheeses, green outside and blue-white inside, gave 


_ forth an obsessive fragrance; hot, red popcorn crackled 

on beds of corn husks or paper ; sizzling oil gilded frit- 
_ ters shaped like mouths; crowning everything hung end- 
less strings of sugar-crusted country hams, salt mutton, 
and jerked beef. Kneeling in front of their stalls, the 
_ Indian cooks seemed like priestesses of man’s most 
ncient and most natural rite. 


At the angle of the Calle Real and the main square, 
Since weaving is a local 


ection of market is one of the m 


pplies native crafts to Occiden zion 


near the Tourist Hotel, a couple of women were peddling 
a humble coffin of brass painted to look like wood. 
Noticing, when I returned some hours later through the 
same street, that they had managed to dispose of this 
singular object, I lost myself in surmise and lamented 
not having waited to see the sale consummated, Who 
could have bought it? Had he just lost a relative or was 
he merely the prudential sort? 

But, the Huancayan being traditionally dressy, the 
clothing section was perhaps the richest and most varied 
of all. Huancayo women generally wear two or three 
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skirts and as many petticoats. And there they were on 
sale—open petals of wonderful colors, trimmed with gold 
ribbon or embroidered flowers; blouses covered with em- 
broidery, openwork, shirring, hemstitching, and tiny 
mother-of-pearl buttons. Traditionally also—and this is 
true throughout the Peruvian highlands—the women wear 
men’s hats, except on special occasions calling for the 
classic festival headdress. But in a marvelous transforma- 
tion the masculine headgear has become a fount of true 
inspiration for the Indian hatters. Thus stately matrons 
wear with the utmost elegance turn-of-the-century derbies 
in purple, yellow, or red. 


While I was in Huancayo, I also attended the livestock 
exhibition being held under the sponsorship of the 
Central Peru Stockmen’s Association. I noticed a number 
of dignified Huancas standing beside their animals, 
More modest than some of the other stockmen of the 
region, there they were nevertheless, representing the real 
Mantaro Valley. This was a new piece of information on 
the prosperity of the Valley; within four or five hours, 
a good many animals of high quality were auctioned off, 
for a total of about five million sols. And this was only 
a local exhibition—practically an experiment. 

I learned of another economic innovation when we 


Folk dances enliven most Huancayo festivals, but Cuasimodo Market is so important it dispenses with all such added attractions 


Everyone found it hard to tear himself away from the 
fair. It rained on vendors and customers, the sun came 
out again, and not until dawn did the street empty. As 
evidence of the market there remained only the reed 
skeletons of the stalls, pieces of dirty paper, and bits of 
food, which another rain would wash away completely. 
Over these humble leavings floated the poetry of a fare- 
well huayno, issuing from the loud-speakers of the shops 
on the main street: 


Today is the day of my departure. 

Today I won't go, I'll go 
tomorrow. 

You'll see me leave, playing 
flauta de hueso de mosca, | flute made of a fly’s bone, 

llevando por bandera una tela Carrying for a banner a spider's 
de arana; web; 

sera mi tambor un huevo de My drum will be an ant’s egg, 
hormiga 

iY mi montera! mi montera 
sera un nido de picaflor. 


Hoy es el dia de mi partida, 
hoy no me iré, me iré 
manana. 


Me veréis salir tocando una 


And my cap! My cap will be a 
hummingbird’s nest. 


explored the surrounding countryside. Our hotel at Huay- a3 


chulo—a charming establishment run by a Swiss couple, 


surrounded by forests and with a view of snowy peaks—_ 
provided us with horses, and we went to see the govern- 


ment trout hatchery at Concepcién. Trout fishing is show- — 


ing signs of becoming a sizable industry in Peru. 

This whole world of the Peruvian highland is little 
known, even to other Peruvians. Historical, geographical, _ 
and racial complexes have erected an artificial barrier 


between the people of the coast, particularly of the capi-— ah, 
tal, and their countrymen of the Andean region. It is not 


enough for one aspiring individual from the provinces 
to travel to Lima and study at its academies and its uni- 
versity; what matters is for the Indian population to be 
genuinely assimilated into the country’s contemporary 
life. This task has been taken in hand by many ethnol-— 
ogists and educators and their work already holds out 
great promise. 
Huancayo and the market I have described provide « 
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revealing The natives of the region are de- 
_ scended from an ancient warlike tribe: the Huancas, from 
_ whom they take their name. They are completely bilin- 
gual, speaking Spanish and Quechua impartially. Their 
colonial history is unimportant; the development of 
Huancayo as a modern town began with republicanism 
and the coming of the railroad. The Mantaro Valley 
people have never known the latifundium in all its terrible 
and devastating significance; the land is divided and 
_ almost all the farmers own their small parcels, which 
they work individually or—on the broader reaches of 
land—communally. In his authoritative work on the 
Valley, the distinguished novelist and anthropologist 
José Maria Arguedas points out: “The present-day eco- 
nomic independence of the farmer is much greater in 
the Mantaro Valley than in the large Andean valleys 
monopolized by the Spaniards. The explanation must be 
sought in the lower density of Spanish settlement in 
_ Jauja and other small towns founded by the conquerors, 
and ‘in the large size and purely agricultural wealth of 
the Valley. There was no need to push the Indians to the 
higher and less fertile zones and let them come down 
_ only when required to work their masters’ lands, as hap- 

_ pened i in Apurimac and Cuzco.” 
rae _ Hard-working and ingenious, the Mantaro Valley 
eA Fy _ Indians have adopted as much of modern ways and tech- 
niques as they could. Their industriousness and the 
progress they have made on their own have attracted 
_ considerable investment from outside. Among other large 
and small industries in Huancayo are flourishing textile, 
‘shoe, hat, oxygen, fertilizer, and bus-body factories. The 
city breathes activity. Its schools have twenty thousand 
students. Trucks choke the narrow streets, load and un- 
_ load swiftly, and depart. Each Sunday market produces 
a turnover of several million sols, many of which are left 
He a to pile up in local banks. There are neon signs, news- 
Sat _ papers, sporting centers, and social clubs. The population 
eg rs he grown to over forty-three thousand, nearly half of 

it Indian. 

% r aa The wholesome effects of this meeting of two worlds 
are clearly apparent. Far from crushing the age-old 
culture of the Mantaro Valley, the coming of Western 
civilization has enriched and fortified it. Alongside 


These women selling dyes for wool wear typical Huancayo 


feminine headgear, based on men’s fedoras 


Western dress, worn by the whites and mestizos, one sees 
native attire: Huancayans may wear ordinary clothes 
while in some other city, but as soon as they return home 
they put on their ancestral costume again—the women 
their colorful skirts and extraordinary hats, the men 
their ponchds and knitted caps. Without fuss or bother, 
the enigmatic grandsons of the Huanca braves exchange 
the wooden plow for the tractor, use with equal aplomb 
a herd of llamas or a truck to transport their goods, and 
continue to intone the ancient agricultural hymns as they 
work the land they still love. On Huancayo street corners, 
one no longer hears Indian bands playing foreign tunes 
on their harps and quena flutes; instead, phonograph rec- 
ords cut in Peruvian factories broadcast authentic and 
beautiful old Quechua songs. 

Huancayo and its environs brought to mind what 
Christopher Isherwood said about South America in 
The Condor and the Cows, and | cannot forbear to quote 
the final passage of the book: “What is cooking in there 
. . . nobody now alive will ever know. A new race and a 
new culture, certainly. Perhaps an entirely different kind 
of sensibility, an original approach to life, expressed in 
other terms, another language. But, whatever it may be, 
it is cooking.” 

As we were returning to Lima on the difficult and 
dangerous mountain road, fearing the violent onslaught 
of a truck at every bend, we came instead upon a little 
girl in a blue pinafore, carrying her schoolbooks in her 
hand—a strange and hopeful farewell to this land. & 
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ON HIS RECENT TOUR of Central America, Milton Eisen- 
hower stopped off at the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences, an oas specialized agency, in 
Turrialba, Costa Rica. Dr. Eisenhower is an old hand at 
farming. Born and educated in Kansas, a state that boasts 
nearly fifty million acres of farm and pasture land, he 
has never lost touch with the soil during an illustrious 
career that has ranged from journalism to top positions 
in the U.S. Department of Agriculture, from diplomatic 
service to college presidencies. 

At Turrialba, Dr. Eisenhower got a firsthand look at 
the stepped-up program recommended by the Inter- 
American Committee of Presidential Representatives, 
which he heads. Institute officials took him to see the 

idiation field 1 tl lioisotope laboratory 


José Saiz de Rio explains cobalt control in gamma-radiation field 
at Turrialba Institute 


», director of Inter-Ame 
ts with Dr. Eisenhower 


er exper work 


Max de Gialluly and Dr. Eise 


being done with coffee 


inaugurated last Pan American Day. In the livestock sec- 
tion he saw the native milch cows that have been bred espe- 
cially for the tropics. He was also shown the experimen- 
tal work being done with coffee and corn. Then the group 
returned to the administration building, where Dr. Eisen-: _ 
hower met with the directors of the various departments 
for an informal question-and-answer session. Afterward 
he chatted with staff members, students from several 
American nations, and leading citizens of Turrialba. “It’s 
my first visit to the Institute,” he told them, “but at least 
I had the satisfaction of contributing to its expansion as 
a member of the Presidential Committee.” 
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DOROTHY S. CARTER 


Photographs by the author 


I HAVE FOUND few cities as photogenic as Asuncién. 
Being the wife of a U.S. foreign-service officer, as well 
as an avid camera fan, I have had an unusual oppor- 
tunity to pursue my hobby in exotic places, recording on 
film our life and travels abroad. Ever since we were 
assigned here I have enjoyed trying to capture, as in a 
diary, the unfolding scenes and countless details that 
impart the special flavor of the Paraguayan capital. 

There is no end of varied subject matter. The pictur- 
esque world of Asuncién, though it is now yielding to 
the machine age, still retains the patina of another day. 
The oldest permanent settlement in the Rio de la Plata 
area, it has just celebrated the 421st anniversary of its 
founding on August 15, 1537. Everywhere are interest- 
ing remnants of its fascinating history. The photogra- 
pher can compose lovely pattern shots of cobbled streets 
and tiled porticoes or preserve for posterity such fading 
symbols of leisurely living as the oxcart and the burro. 

Asuncién also offers the lensman a wonderful quality 
of light. (The brief rainy season comes in March and 
April.) From six in the morning until six at night the 
atmosphere is as sharply clear as a bright new coin. 
Other natural “props” are the brilliant sunshine and 
cloud effects that merit more than background treatment. 
Color enthusiasts will find a rich mosaic, from the red 
earth to the pastels of flowering trees and vines right 
up to the intensely blue skies. 

Folk musicians, dancers, handicrafts—all are part of 
the Asuncién montage. I found so many visual tempta- 
tions that I hardly knew where to begin. Since we had 
come by boat, a thousand-mile journey from Buenos 
Aires up the Parana and Paraguay rivers, I decided to 
start with the docks where we landed. The river, Para- 
guay’s major lifeline to the outside world, separates 
Asuncién from the vast expanse of the Gran Chaco, the 
“green hell” that was the scene of one of South America’s 


4 


most bitterly fought wars. On 
front, sugar, cotton, and hides 


Trucks and freight cars rumble back and forth. Specta- — 


tors stroll about. Candid-camera shots abound. 


From there to downtown Asuncién is only a few steps. 


Asuncién’s busy water 
are loaded into boats. — 


It was simple to photograph en route the Government _ 


Palace, the cathedral, the railroad station, all products 


President—and other famous Paraguayans. Since the 


of the Lépez era of a century ago. Not so easy was the | 
Pantheon of Heroes, containing the tombs of the two | 
Lépezes, Marshal Estigarribia—commander-in-chief of 
_ Paraguayan forces during the Chaco War and later 


space in front of the building was limited, I tried tilting = 


ing from a block away. 


To contrast with the old, I have taken the imposing — 
_ Bank of Paraguay; the newly completed headquarters of 
the political party now in power, the Colorados; a very 


modern library recently presented to Paraguay by Argen- 
tina; and the wavy-roofed U.S. Embassy. I have also 
photographed some of the construction that is bringing 
further change. A hotel is going up and streets through- 


- out the city are a shambles during the installation of a 
water system that will be in operation by the end of the 


year. 


One day I followed the broad Avenida Mariscal Lopez, ¥ 


which is lined with feathery, purple-blossomed jacaranda | 


trees, out to shoot Asuncién’s most fashionable residen- __ 
tial section. Cars. buses, streetcars, horse carts, and | 


burros blended noisily in the traffic. More typical of © 


Asuncién’s tranquillity are the side streets on a balmy 


evening (nearly every evening, that is), when people 
loll in chairs set in the street and prop their feet on the __ 
curb while waiting for their oven-hot brick houses to _ 


cool off enough for sleeping. 


my Rollei and backing down the street—right into some __ 
~ amused onlookers. Finally I had to compromise by shoot- — 


I treasure most my collection of market scenes—of — 


cigar-smoking women vendors dispensing fruits and 


flowers, candles and clothing, and the manioc bread — 


called chipa. In season watermelons sell for ten cents _ 
each; avocadoes, four for five cents; a dozen roses for __ 
seven cents. The markets open so early that by half past __ 
seven the choicest produce is gone. Not necessarily the _ 


choicest pictures, however. After I had shopped there — 


twice a week for a year, the vendors were unperturbed _ 


by my picture-taking, especially if | gave them copies. 


One wrinkled old woman with long gray braids — 


screamed with laughter at her likeness, embraced me, 
and ran off to show her friends. Another asked incredu- _ 
lously: “Is that my face?” A few women were too shy, _ 


but most of my subjects—vendors on burros or on foot, 


ox-drivers, policemen, soldiers—were willing models. 
Schoolchildren swamped me with requests. “Are you the 
lady who takes pictures?” they would ask. If it would 
not be too expensive, could I come to take the family’s 
photograph? 


This has been perhaps the most rewarding aspect of ; 
photographing Asuncién. Through my camera I have be- 
come familiar with the city. But more than that, I have > 


made many friends. ® 
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TREASURE HOUSE 
Writing in the Lima daily El Comm 
cio, César Miré tells of a place where 
“time takes refuge”: 
. . Ever since man first appeared 
on earth, he has been warring con- 
tinuously. So what we call history is 
actually the chronicle of man’s desire 
to conquer, his need to defend him- 
self, his deep-rooted aggressive in- 
_ stinct. At times weapons were 
_ retired to collections, to the controlled 


_ peace of gun racks; but those were 


really only truces of silence, used for 


_ thinking up new battle cries. Eloquent 


_ proof of this can be found in the mag- 
nificent array of weapons that Miguel 
Mujica Gallo has in his private mu- 

_seum. Reflect on it as your glance 
moves from this cannon to that knife, 
from this boomerang to those German 


and Flemish powder flasks. 


If we . . . could know the role that 
each of these weapons played in its 
time, we could write history that is 
not in any book, century after cen- 
tury of the conduct of men and na- 


Te tions. What determined hand clutched 


the hilt of this sword? What eye 


- Jooked with hatred along the sight of 
this pistol? Who died as a result? 


What 
wielded this dingy sword? 


And this dagger that is supposed to 
have belonged to an_ eighteenth- 
dynasty Pharaoh—what a mystery- 
| laden patina it has! 


Among cutlasses and _scimitars, 


- Turkish yataghans and Oriental dag- 


gers, there are lances and harquebuses 
from the conquest of America. There 
are halberds and broadswords; dama- 
scene swords and shields; hilts of 
gold, steel, silver, and ivory; helmets, 
breastplates, bucklers, and gauntlets. 
samurai [in feudal Japan] 
Whose 


hearts were protected under these cui- 


rasses? The battle saber and the tour- 
nament lances have stories to tell. On 
this blade there was blood from mor- 
tal wounds, and a sweaty, frenzied 
hand gripped the hilt of this Malayan 
creese. Courage, wrath, fear, and 
anguish were companions to these 
weapons, which heard the victory 
cries, the curses, the death rattles, 
and the frivolous chatter at court 
functions. Wrapped in clouds of dust, 
deluged by storms, burned by the 
desert sun, buried in mud, the men 
who used these weapons fought on. 
Those harnesses and saddle trappings? 
In the past horse and man were in- 
separable, almost like the mythologi- 
cal centaur. The silver stirrups are a 
reminder of prosperous times .. . 
when the horse was decked out in 
finery. 

Museum of Arms and Big-game 
Pavilion, it says on the catalog com- 
piled by Ricardo Vegas Garcia, the 
talented writer who died not long ago. 
In it, Miguel Mujica’s fabulous col- 
lection is described in minute detail. 

. . Here we see arms that are doubly 
valuable, as works of art and as ele- 
ments of history. Take, for example, 
Philip IV’s little harquebus, which 
has about it something that calls to 
mind an eaglet and a pheasant, a 
falcon and a heron; the pistols and 
swords that belonged to presidents of 
Peru; the cases of dueling pistols; the 
seal of Napoleon on that small 
weapon; and the gauntlet and dagger 
that proclaim the professional killer. 

In the big-game pavilion there are 
trophies and skins; stuffed heads of 
elks, buffalos, wild boars, tigers, bears, 
gazelles, zebras. The library is excel- 
lent—in quantity and quality. Every- 
thing in the — rooms seems to be 
in its place. . 


THE NEWSSTANDS 


Mujica’s enthusiasm is seemingly 
boundless; there is still more to the 
collection. In a small room, something 
like a sanctuary, gleams the gold of 
our dazzling past. Ritual masks, brace- 
lets, necklaces, jewels from the Chimu 
civilization. . . . There are gold vases. 
keros for libations, enigmatic and 
beautiful idols. Miguel Mujica is a 
recoverer of Peruvian archaeological 
treasures. He bought and paid for 
some of these objects in other coun- 
tries, and promptly repatriated them. 
Often more zealous than the govern- 
ment, he has collected and classified 
them, paying them the tribute they 
deserve. The history of the ages echoes 
through the salons and corridors of 
Mujica’s unique museum. . . . Anyone 
looking at the building from the out- 
side would never suspect that its walls 
guard such a priceless collection. The 
history of war is there; and, in a man- 
ner of speaking, so is part of the 
secret history of man. 

Coincidentally, . . . it is located at 
the corner of Salaverry and Mendi- 
buru, streets that were named after a 
warrior and a historian, respectively. 


HOW TO LIVE IN PEACE 
The Argentine magazine Veritas is 
published in two editions, one national 
in scope and the other for a Hemi- 
sphere-wide audience. Both present 
thought-provoking articles on current 
happenings in many fields. Article 51 
of the uN Charter, which has recently 
been in the news in connection with 
the Middle East, is discussed by Man- 
uel Canyes as the basis for a vital 
inter-American agreement. Mr. Canyes, 
who is deputy director of the pau De- 
partment of Legal Affairs, reviews the 
first ten years of that pact: 

The Inter-American Treaty of Re- 
ciprocal Assistance, a cornerstone of 
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Organization of States, 


was drawn up in Rio de Janeiro on 


_ September 2, 1947, and entered into 


force on December 3, 1948. It seems 


- appropriate at this time to point out 


some of the Treaty’s basic concepts 


and to evaluate its effectiveness. . . . 


The American nations have long fol- 
lowed various procedures for solving 
controversies peacefully, but until 1947 
there was no satisfactory means of 
dealing with extreme cases: when a 
dispute goes on and on and eventually 
degenerates into acts of aggression, 
when the aggression occurs unex- 
pectedly, or when a situation endan- 
gers Hemisphere peace. . . . The Rio 
Treaty is based on previous agree- 
_ ments, adopted at inter-American con- 


_ ferences—particularly the Act of Cha- 


_ pultepec, which was approved in 1945 


in Mexico City. It was the first treaty 


drafted by virtue of Article 51 of the 
un Charter, which created the juridi- 
eal concept of collective defense. This 
_ gave nations that are not directly at- 
_ tacked the right to go to the defense 


_ of one or more nations with which 


ye: they have mutual agreements. 


a § any regional covenant that is adopted 


ate 


Article 51 establishes the right, and 


asa result makes the right an obliga- 


tion. When the basic principle of col- 


lective defense was adopted in San 
Francisco in 1945, the Act of Cha- 
pultepec was considered entirely com- 
_ patible with the un Charter, and the 


_ American nations were completely 


free to go ahead with their plans to 


7 perfect it within a treaty. 


ae The incorporation of Article 51 into 
ee the un Charter came about after a 


system for of con- 
troversies that they had worked out 
over a period of fifty-five years. Also, 
within the world organization, it was 
agreed that the so-called great powers 
would have the privilege of the veto 
[in the Security Council |, which meant 
that any future regional action could 
be paralyzed. . . . The Western Hemi- 
sphere nations wrote Article 51 and 
were also the first to establish—under 
it—a system of collective security. 

For the Rio Treaty to enter in force, 
two thirds of the signers—that is, 
fourteen of the twenty-one American 
nations—had to ratify it. The four- 
teenth ratification was deposited in 
the Pan American Union by Costa 
Rica on December 3, 1948. It is note- 
worthy that such an important treaty 
was studied and approved by fourteen 
national legislatures in little more 
than one year. Now all the oas mem- 
ber states are parties to the agreement. 
The very nature of the Treaty makes 
it essential that it be in force in all 
the countries to be totally effective. . . . 

As I said, Costa Rica deposited its 
instrument of ratification on Decem- 
ber 3, 1948. Eight days later, on 
December 11, this same country went 
before the oas Council and formally 
requested that the Treaty be applied. 
The allegation was that Costa Rican 
territory had been invaded by armed 
forces from Nicaragua and that this 
action constituted a threat to the peace. 

Since this was the first petition, the 
Council had to proceed with due cau- 
tion, but not at the expense of prompt- 
ness. . . . During the first decade of its 
existence, the Rio Treaty has been ap- 
plied five times: in the controversy 
between Costa Rica and Nicaragua in 


1948, in the Caribbean situation in 
1950, in the difficulty in Guatemala in 
1954, again with Costa Rica and Nica- 
ragua in 1955, and in the boundary 
dispute between Honduras and Nica- 
ragua early in 1957. Haiti and Ecuador 
invoked the Treaty in 1949 and 1955, 
respectively, but in these two instances 
the Council concluded that its applica- 
tion was not valid, and both situations 
were handled by other methods. . . . 

The Rio Treaty can be invoked in 
case of armed attack by any nation 
against an American nation, or when 
the territorial integrity or the political 
sovereignty of any American nation 
might be affected by an aggressive ac- 
tion other than armed attack... , or 
when any happening or circumstance 
endangers the peace of the Hemi- 
sphere. While the parties are obli- 
gated, in accordance with Article 3 of 
the Treaty, to help meet the attack, 
they are not obligated, in accordance 
with Article 20, to use armed force. A 
two-thirds affirmative vote can, how- 
ever, obligate the other nations to 
adopt measures like breaking off diplo- 
matic, consular, and trade relations or 
discontinuing communications. The 
Treaty is applicable only within the 
geographic limits clearly fixed in 
Article 4. 

The Treaty is carried out through 
the Organ of Consultation, in other 
words, the Meeting of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American Re- 
publics. . . . To date, while the princi- 
pal Organ of Consultation has always 
been convoked, it has never met. . . 
The oas Council, acting provisionally 
in its stead—as provided in Article 12 
of the Treaty—has satisfactorily han- 
died all the situations so far... . 
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RECENT MEXICAN LITERATURE 


Reviewed by Mauricio de la Selva 


Juser Torres CaAMPALANS, by Max Aub. Mexico City, 
Editorial Fondo de Cultura Econémica (Coleccién Tezon- 
tle), 1958. 312 p. Illus. 


Max Aub tells us that in 1955 he was invited to give a 
lecture in Tuxtla Gutiérrez, capital of the State of Chia- 
pas. During his stay there, he came across a very peculiar 
man—-seventy-odd years of age, Catalonian in origin, and 
known locally as “Don Jusepe.” The nationality, per- 
sonality, and strange behavior of this inexplicable per- 
sonage aroused Aub’s interest in finding out something 
about him. He learned that he had been living out in the 
forest with the Chamula Indians for the past forty years, 
that he had been a talented painter, and that he lived in 
Paris until 1914. With this as his starting point, Aub set 
out to write the biography of Jusep Torres Campalans; 
he dug through archives, studied documents, got in touch 
with friends who could give him information about the 
genius, and finally rounded out this volume with repro- 
ductions of the Catalonian’s pictures that demonstrate 
his artistic evolution. The book is divided into seven 
parts: “Indispensable Prologue,” “Acknowledgments,” 
“Annals,” “Biography,” “Green Notebook,” “The Con- 
versations of St. Christopher,” and “Catalogue.” The 
author has also collected testimonials from such artists 
and intellectuals as Pablo Picasso, Alfonso Reyes, Juan 
Gris, it and Ricardo Poses. 


And just as the reader is on the point of envying Aub 
for having rescued Jusep Torres Campalans from obliv- 
ion, he notices that some of the data do not coincide—_ 
that, for example, Nicolas Guillén has two birth dates, o 
that the photograph showing Picasso and Torres Campa 
lans together was taken by José Renau in 1902, when 
Renau did not even know how to hold a camera. And so? 
Has Aub been pulling our leg? Is his book worthless? 
Should we be indignant at the outrage he has committed 
upon us? Not in the least! We owe him our gratitude for 


of cubism, anarchism, and Bohemia, with the “biogra- 
phee” as its hero. 

In Mexico, most of the critics abstained at first from _ 
expressing any opinion about Max Aub’s book. They di 
not know what to make of it; some confessed among 
their friends that they would rather wait till everything 
was all cleared up, for if it turned out that Torres Campa 
lans actually existed they would have been making fools 


original novel. Some, on the other hand, did not hesitat 
to describe the genius and the vast knowledge of color 
revealed by Aub’s plates “reproducing” the pictures of — 
the “gifted Catalonian.” 

I telephoned Aub to find out how long he had been a 
devotee of the paintbrush, since according to those ac- _ 
quainted with the subject—among whom I do not include _ 
myself—he did not do altogether badly in his role of | 
painter. The author laughed heartily and confessed that 
Torres Campalans “was born, very symbolically, in nine | 
months, while the novel was taking shape during 1957.” 


abstract art, by which he meant an imitation of the real — 
thing capable of commanding a good price, though far — 
from true pictorial quality. at 
Apart from its originality in presentation and its fe 
abundant humor (which.reminded me a lot of Jardiel 
Poncela), this book is important because it shows novel- “i 
ists how theses and theories about art can be expounded 
by the use of resources usually considered foreign to 
their genre, such as the austere essay form. But Aub 
returns to dialogue for the ideological clash of socialists, 
Catholics, and anarchists—passionate clashes already 
familiar from his novels Campo Cerrado, Campo Abierto, 
and Campo de Sangre. 
Jusep Torres Campalans is evidence not only of its | 
author’s native talent but of his erudition and of the 
experience he has accumulated through thirty-five works _ 
—short stories, novels, plays, criticism, anthologies, and 
stylistic experiments. In sum, a success, by one of the — 
most prolific and disciplined of Spanish-language writers. 


La Reci6n MAs TRANSPARENTE, by Carlos Fuentes. Mex- 
ico City, Editorial Fondo de Cultura Econémica (Colec- 
cién Letras Mexicanas No. 38), 1958. 460 p. 


Both for its intrinsic merits and for the critical furor | 
it aroused in Mexican newspapers and magazines, this _ 
novel became the book of the year within four months of | 
* beau: Its author, still under thirty, has written 
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_ a novel strictly Mexican in atmosphere, whose organiza- 


is one of its outstanding merits. 
7 Carlos Fuentes’ literary possibilities were first noticed _ 
in 1955, upon the appearance of his volume of short is 
stories Los Dias Enmascarados (The Masked Days). 

_ That book introduced a young man inclined toward my ‘ 


tastic or imaginative themes, universalist in tendency 
_ and without deep roots in the tradition of Mexican fice 
tion. Now, if La Regién Mads Transparente makes it clear 3 ie) 


that he is orienting himself definitively toward the de- 


mands of a realistic tradition, it is equally apparent that 
_ the axis of the novel is a character without a face of his — 


own, magic, “masked” like the people in his short stories. 
the face in David Alfaro Siqueiros’ painting Nuestra 
Imagen (Our Image)—is not lacking in realistic mean- 
ing, as would be natural in a purely invented character. 
_ On the contrary, it goes beyond; it represents not one 

_ individual of flesh and blood but a mass, a million, many 
millions of flesh-and-blood individuals settled over the 

ages on the surface and in the depths of the Mexican 
- geography. Ixca Cienfuegos, who has antecedents in Los 
Dias Enmascarados, symbolizes Mexico, and his volatil- 
ity, his abstractness, only serve the purpose of transport- 
~-him—and with him the reader—from one environ- 
_ ment to another, from an atmosphere of misery and filth 
to another of luxury and fragrance. Ixca represents the 
past and present of a people seeking to plan its future 
so as to solve the problems that might stand in the way 
of progress. 

_ Alongside Ixca Cienfuegos is another character—a 
woman, Teédula Moctezuma, who scarcely enters into the 
plot and does not share Ixca’s great symbolic quality, but 

who is indispensable to an understanding of the lives of 
the other characters and a link between the various 
stories that round off the whole. 
The significant event that connects the characters is 
the Mexican Revolution. Directly or indirectly, all have 
something to do with that movement of dust and blood. 
But not all enjoy the same fortune: some experience the 

_ well-being provided by vast fortunes, others the oblivion 
_ that grows more and more absolute with increasing 
‘misery. 
_ The counterpoint of the situations (which is both a 
_ theme and a technique), the inner monologues that back 
up these situations, and a kind of cinematographic tech- 
nique used to present the various planes on which the 
novel moves—all help the reader to penetrate a region 
that, until it was described by Fuentes, was considered 
“the most transparent.” Broad in vision, understanding 
the perspectives of sociology and politics, jurisprudence 
and economics, Carlos Fuentes has succeeded in fusing 
literary and historical significance. 


Notas EN TorNo AL Mopernismo, by Manuel Pedro 
Gonzalez. Mexico City, Universidad Nacional Auténoma 
de México, Ediciones Filosofia y Letras, 1958. 116 p. 


The polemics that the Spanish American literary trend 
known as Modernism aroused 


But this empty, formless, undefined face—a brother of 


to provoke after it had been superseded are a subject 
calling for an endless number of volumes. One of the 
favorite accusations leveled against it has been its French- 
ness, its estrangement from native concerns, its lack of 
roots in American soil. Even in the last century, when it 
was at its height, the opponents of Modernism abomi- 
nated its “immoderate love of things French”—a charge 
that has been inherited by the contemporary adversaries 
and one that Manuel Pedro Gonzalez accepts only in part. 
He holds that many of the most outstanding Modernists 
kept the distance necessary to avoid the pitfall of 
Frenchification, and cites Marti, Silva, Jaimes Freyre, 
Valencia, Diaz Mirén, Tablada, Chocano, Gonzalez 
Prada, Sanin Cano, Blanco Fombona, and Rodé as 
among those who captured the essence without becoming 
Gallicized. In the case of José Marti (the Spanish- 
language writer of the 1880-85 period who “most atten- 
tively read” and most fully absorbed “the modern French 
creators”), Gonzalez makes a felicitous distinction: “The 
Anglo-Saxons taught him to think, but first the French 
had taught him to write.” 

A “friendly argument” between the author and the 
Cuban writer Juan Marinello was, it may be deduced, 
the origin of these Notes on Modernism. Comprising four 
essays and a preliminary note, they place Gonzalez among 
the apologists. Despite its scanty number of pages, those 
interested in the subject will have the satisfaction of find- 
ing it a book that treats with genuine erudition Modern- 
ism and some of the problems over which its friends and 
enemies have so heatedly fought. 


La LireRaTURA MEXICANA EN LA OpRA DE MENENDEZ Y 
Petayo, by Francisco Monterde. Mexico City, Universi- 
dad Nacional Aut6énoma de México, Ediciones Filosofia 
y Letras, 1958. 111 p. 

The year 1956 marked the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of the Spanish scholar Marcelino Menéndez y 
Pelayo. To commemorate it, Mexican universities, learned 
societies, and cultural groups paid him well-deserved 
homage. As its part in the celebration, the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters of the National University has 
brought out the present volume, whose author is one of 
the American writers best qualified to discuss the work 
of the disciplined and zealous Sp 
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Monterde has examined all of Menéndez y Pelayo’s 
voluminous critical works, paying special attention to the 
passages dealing with Mexican letters, His particular 
reference is to the Antologia de Poetas Hispano- 
americanos, the Historia de la Poesia Hispano-americana, 
and the Antologia de Poetas Liricos Castellanos, but he 
does not neglect the Bibliografia Hispano-latina, Estu- 
dios Literarios, Origenes de la Novela, or Historia de 
las Ideas Estéticas. The conclusions and clarifications ex- 
pounded in this treatise are complemented by a second 
part that contains fifteen letters written by Menéndez y 
Pelayo to two leading Mexican intellectuals, José Maria 
Roa Barcena and Ignacio Montes de Oca. 

Though Menéndez y Pelayo’s judgment on some 
Spanish American writers has often been rejected as 
limited, Monterde writes that he was “the first who, with- 
out raising himself on a premature pedestal, pointed the 
way toward positive, generous understanding of Spanish 
American poetry and of our own literature in particular.” 
Without ignoring the limitations mentioned above, he 
performs meritorious service by emphasizing how Menén- 
dez y Pelayo’s critical standards broadened as his knowl- 
edge o Hemisphere literature increased. 


ITivERARIO Hasta EL TacanA, by Miguel N. Lira. Mexico 
City, Ediciones de Andrea, Los Presentes, 1958. 64 p. 

Since his La Escondida (The Hidden One) was made 
into a movie, the short-story writer, poet, and playwright 
Miguel N. Lira has become one of the Mexican writers 
best known beyond our borders. Now he has produced a 
series of sketches that epitomize a part of the broad 
Mexican landscape. Compelled to travel, for reasons not 
pertinent to mention here, Lira left Tlaxcala State and 
toured southern Mexico, ending up at Tacana, the vol- 
cano that is just over the frontier in Guatemala. 

In these notes about his forced trip, the poet in Lira 
almost always takes over. The poet overcomes the des- 
peration and anguish that motivated his travels; the artist 
dominates the violent emotions of the taunted and bruised 
man; the littérateur achieves identification between his 
state of mind and the landscape. “The same aridity that 
parches my soul,” one paragraph reads, “is reproduced 
in [the land’s] baldness, perforated by sickly cactus and 
nopals without chlorophyll. . The heart expands as 
much as the centuries-old tree trunk that no less than 
forty open arms can hold in a warm embrace. ... A 
village that seems devastated by hordes from all direc- 
tions, annihilated in one night of horror, of memory, 
blood, and death. Just like my soul, blackened by melan- 


choly and Rostalgia.” 


‘Estupios sopre LITERATURA 


These ‘images — by the 5 


abstract shapes of the Mexican pic- 
tures, not postcards. Especially noteworthy in this Itiner- 


ary to Tacana is the author’s original presentation of _ 


altitudes, latitudes, time schedules, and the like as he 
goes. There is nothing of routine geography, only color 
and art. Perhaps the quickening of Lira’s sensitivity 
brought about by suffering—which he lets us glimpse— 
is what gives a spiritual meaning to everything, from 
the plastic bond between the Indian regions and popular 
legend to the perceptive descriptions of the colonial archi- 
tectural treasures. 


PANOLA, by Luis Monguié. Mexico City, Ediciones ‘* 


_ Andrea (Coleccién Studium, No. 20), 1958. 181 p. 


Luis Monguié, a professor of Spanish at the Univer- 


sity of California in Berkeley, adds to his past successes 


—César Vallejo and Poesia Postmodernista Peruana— 


ee. with this volume of thirteen studies on various aspects 
i aa Spanish and Spanish American literature. Two of 


these essays were originally written in English and have 
been translated into Spanish, since they seemed to fit in 
with the rest of the material. 

Despite the title, most of these studies are slanted more 
toward Spanish American than toward Spanish literature. 
Simply listing a few of the titles—“Economics of the Span- 
ish Novelists of the Nineteenth Century,” “The Origin of 
Some Verses “To Roosevelt’,” “Remembrance of Ricardo 
Jaimes Freyre”—gives an idea of how completely Luis 
Monguié has gleaned the literary field and of what a 
wealth of material the volume contains for serious and 
demanding scholars. 

If made to choose my favorite essay, or rather to 
indicate which seems to me the most important, I would 
be on a really serious spot. Suffice it to say that, given 
the author’s approach, his experience in handling data, 
and his capacity for putting his findings into words, any 
one of the studies might give rise to extensive commen- 
tary. Take, for example, “The Concept of Poetry in Some 
Representative Spanish American Poets.” This essay 
alone is good for endless reflection. Monguié begins by 
comparing Pablo Neruda and Bernardo Ortiz de Mon- 
tellano. Neruda wants poetry to be useful and utilitarian, 
more force than concept; Ortiz is all for beauty. Immedi- 
ately, he discusses José Joaquin Olmedo, who thought 
that the object of poetry was to try to achieve “every- 


good, and | beautiful.” After a similar 
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Olegario Victor Andrade, José Hernandez, Rubén Dario, 


Guillermo Valencia, Leopoldo Lugones, Jaimes Freyre, 


Amado Nervo, Xavier Villaurrutia, Cardona Pena. Jaime 


_ Torres Bodet, and Octavio Paz, he finally concludes that 
_ truth, kindness, and beauty are the accepted objectives 


of poetry and that, in different authors belonging to the 


most hostile ideologies, the common denominator is the 


idea of poetry as a service. 
Poesia pe Jorce Cuesta. Mexico City, Editorial Estacio- 


1958. 80 p. 


This is a collection of all the poems that a tragic poet 


\r ae of Mexico wrote before his thirty-ninth birthday. Cuesta 


was born in Veracruz State on September 22, 1903, and 
died in Mexico City on August 13, 1942. As a critic, he 


_ was demanding and relentless; as a writer, sagacious and 


_ desperate; and as a man, a constant human landslide. 


_ contributes poetic touches like this: 
_ loomed like a lone cypress in the solitude of a moonlit 
_ cemetery.” Nandino’s word picture is very helpful to an 
understanding of Cuesta’s life and poetry, telling us of 


The poet Elias Nandino begins the book with a por- 
trait of Jorge Cuesta. With his exquisite lyricism, he 
“His gaunt body 


. 
ye 


examination of José Maria Heredia, iecias Echev erria, 


2. 


certain childhood traumas and sufferings that forever 
harassed him. Equally noteworthy is Rubén Salazar 
Mallén’s study, which contrasts Cuesta’s importance in 
Mexican literature with the oblivion that still surrounds 
him. Salazar Mallén recalls the position Cuesta held 
among the group known as the Contemporaries: he was 
“something like the conscience of the poets and writers 
of that generation, which left such a profound mark on 
Mexican life and of which traces are still evident.” 

The present edition is a significant contribution to the 
study of the poetry and the personality of the Veracruz 
bard. Cuesta was hemmed in by adversity, subject to the 
most fearful spiritual crises; every day of his life he 
died inwardly and waged a wholehearted and desperate 
battle against the fog. That is the value of his poetry: 
the value of his life, which is like saying that of his 
death. When Jorge Cuesta decided to free himself by 
committing suicide, it was to him a simple formula: for 
a long time he had been dying by degrees, and his eyes 
were already accustomed to the darkness. 

Mauricio de la Selva, book critic for the well-known review Cua- 


dernos Americanos and professor at the National University, is 
AMERICAS’ new literary correspondent in Mexico. 


_ HOW TO SEE IT ALL 


_A Hanppook oF Mexican Treasures, by Esteban A. de 


-Varona. Mexico City, Unién Grafica, S.A., 1958. 242 p. 


re ue _ plus 99 photographs by the author 


Costa Rica, by Esteban A. de Varona. Mexico City, 


Union Grafica, S.A., 1958. 43 p. plus 44 photographs 


_ by the author 


The latest volumes in an authoritative series. Not 


: ‘ies _ guidebooks in the sense of giving information on hotels, 
os bus routes, and so on, they offer historical and atmos- 
es pheric sketches of the places dealt with and direct atten- 


tion to all important works of art and architecture. The 
voles on Mexico is in English, the one on Costa Rica 


Tomb of Indian princess 
Donaji, in Oaxaca. This is 
believed to be first 
published photograph of 
unique example of 
sixteenth-century 
plateresque funerary art — 


Baroque tabernacle 
(eighteenth century) of 
Orosi Mission, Costa Rica 


Detail of main entrance of Santa Prisca Church, Taxco, an example 
of eighteenth-century Mexican baroque. From Varona handbook 
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KNOW YOUR ALASKAN NEIGHBORS? 


Answers on page 18 


named for a U.S. President, is the highest peak 


4 Snow-capped Mount ———— (20,300 feet), 
in North America. Fill in the blank. 


Alaska, which is in the process of becoming the 
forty-ninth U.S. state, will be the largest of all. 
Joes its area of 586,400 square miles make it one 2) 
enth, one fifth, or one third the size of the 
resent States? 


River play an role supplying 
miners, trappers, and fishermen along Alaska’s 
inland waterways. Can you name its largest river? 


Facing the Pacific Ocean under the shadow of 
Mt. Edgecumbe is the city that was Alaska’s 
second capital, from 1806 until 1900. Early in the 
nineteenth century it was the most cosmopolitan 
town west of the Mississippi and north of Mexico 
City. Is it Juneau, Sitka, or Kodiak? 


For many years, mining has been Alaska’s 
second-largest industry. In value, what is the most 
important mineral «pli coal, gold, or 
sand and gravel? — 


In 1867 the United States bought the territory 
of Alaska from —————, whose architectural in 
fluence shows up in the turnip-topped Saint 
Michael’s Cathedral in Sitka. Fill in the blank. 


4a Is Juneau, the present capital, the oats second-, 
or third-largest city? 


Although dog-team racing is a popular winter 
sport, Alaska is not a frozen wasteland. Would 
you say that its southeastern area’s average tem- 
perature is the same as that of Baltimore, Mon- 
treal, or Acapulco? 


Contrary to popular belief, totem poles, which 
q are plentiful in Alaska, are not idols and have no 
religious significance. What do they represent? 


These giant crabs, averaging eleven pounds 

ach, are common in Alaska. The wholesale value 
of the fisheries products averages ninety million 
dollars a year. Does this make fishing the first, 
second, or 
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Letters 


THAT WEED 
Dear Sirs: 

A day or so after I had read Guillermo 
Cabrera Leiva’s article “A Fortune in 
Smoke” (américas, August 1958), I came 
upon a volume called Textbook of Healthful 
Living, by Harold S. Diehl. . . . In a chapter 
about the evils and benefits of smoking, | 
found the following comments: 

+ “European physicians at first believed that 

_ tobacco had great medicinal properties, and 
for a time it could be obtained only from an 
apothecary on a physician’s prescription. A 
Dr. Everard of London in 1659 wrote a book 
entitled: ‘Panacea; or the Universal Medi- 
cine, being a Discovery of the Wonderful 
Vertues of Tobacco Taken in a Pipe, with 
its Operation and Use both in Physick and 
Chyrurgery.’” 

“Among the ‘vertues’ . . . were these: for 
stomach pain, and to take away the ‘crudi- 
ties of stomachs of young and old ... , ap- 
ply hot tobacco leaves over the region of the 
belly and reheat whenever they get cool.’ ” 

Dr. Everard, however, cautioned against 
smoking: “*. . . Young men must take great 
care oe they euek this smoke for the cus- 
tom and too much of it brings a grave out- 
of-order and makes them hot so that they 
lose their good temper and are beyond the 
bounds of health... .’” 

Diehl quotes some who also found “ver- 
tue” in smoking: “Oscar Wilde lauds the 
cigarette as ‘the perfect type of the perfect 
pleasure. It is exquisite and it leaves one 
unsatisfied. What more can you want?’” 

Darwin wrote: “Nothing soothes me more 
after a hard day’s work than a cigarette.” 

Washington, D.C. 


AMERICANS ALL 
Dear Sirs: 

. . « When our esteemed northern neigh- 
bors use the name United States of America 
[to identify their country], they perpetuate 
an error that with the passing of time will 
be more difficult to correct. . . . Strange as 
it seems, it can be stated categorically that 
there is not as yet such a political entity as 
the United States of America; if it existed 
it should include all the states that are part 
of the Americas—North, South, and Central 
inclusive. Therefore, in principle it is inadmis- 
sible that only one should have exclusive 
rights to that name. 

Proof of U.S. usage can be seen in the 
daily radio broadcasts billed as “The Voice 
of America,” thus assuming the right to 
comment and air views on behalf of all the 
nations of the Hemisphere. It might be well to 
‘ask President Eisenhower and his fellow 
citizens whether they have ever stopped to 
think whether these paternalistic attitudes 
have the apeneet of esas rest of the Amer- 
icans. ... 
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I understand that it be 
unfair to call this a deliberate gesture of 
imperialistic paternalism. Rather it should 
be attributed to a historical slip that was 
never questioned, doubtless because of the 
good faith of the parties responsible. 

There are several American countries that, 
in their organization as federal democratic 
republics, united a group of provinces or 
states and added to their names the type of 
political organization adopted—for example, 
the United Mexican States and the United 
States of Brazil. In its early days, the Argen- 
tine Republic was called United Provinces 
of the River Plate. . . . The descendants of 
the Mayflower expedition, the first to be- 
come independent in the Hemisphere, . . . 
were satisfied to call their country the United 
States of America. . . . After so many years, 
the other Americans, who have also become 
independent, wonder if the time has not 
arrived to correct the omission. 

Francisco F. Walter 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


DEVOTEES 


Dear Sirs: 

Although I have read many interesting 
articles in Américas during the past four 
years, few can top the piece on Quito, “Be- 
tween the Earth and the Sky,” in the May 
issue... . 

Teéfilo Baidaff 
Santa Fe, Argentina 
Dear Sirs: 

My congratulations on the excellent arti- 
cles published in your magazine, . . . particu- 
larly those dealing with the geography and 
history of the American nations. I greatly 
enjoyed “Between the Earth and the Sky,” 
by Alfonso Moscoso Cardenas, . . . 

Ema Maria Malatto U. 
San Francisco de Limache, Chile 
Dear Sirs: 

. . . I have enjoyed the articles on art, 
music, and customs of other countries, .. . 
However, I have an objection: I did not like 
the short stories “Rhapsody for a Guitar,” by 
German Téllez [January], and “Mr, Har- 
well’s Binoculars,” by Armando §, Pires, in 
the June issue. .. . The first one was about 
suicide; the second was fantastic, and al- 
though it piqued my curiosity it left me 
with an unpleasant feeling. . . . 

Genoveva Rivas 
Mexico City, Mexico 
Dear Sirs: 

I liked the front cover of your August 
issue. Man some day will build communities 
on high ornamental posts, probably one hun- 
dred feet above the ground, in order to save 
80 to 90 per cent of the land... . 

Philip C. Fernandez 
Orleans, Massachusetts 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents seek pen pals throughout 
the Hemisphere. Readers requesting this service must ap- 
ply individually, print their names and addresses, and 
be able to write in at least two of the OAS languages 
(English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French), shown be- 
low by initials; students should say whether they are of 
high-school (H) or college (C) level. Stamp collectors 


are indicated by an asterisk. 


Agustin Cantefis, Jr. (E,S)* 
Calle 4504 

Marianao, Cuba 

Pepe Pinilla (E,S) 
Contralmirante Montero 810 
(Jests Maria) 

Lima, Pera 


Martha Cristina Martinez 
(E,S.F)*—H 

Juan J. Paso 3153 

Mar del Plata, Argentina 


Jacqueline Selomon (E,S) 
3226 Ridge Avenue 
Philadelphia 32, 


Pennsylvania 


Martha Garavaglia 
(E.S,Esperanto)—C 

Gregorio de Laferrere 1759 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Edgardo Tolosa (E,S)*—H 

Chacabuco 556, Tigre, 
FCNGBM 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Delia Luisa Follin 
(E.S,.F)—C 

25 de Mayo 380 

Concepcién del Uruguay, 

Entre Rios, Argentina 


Carlos Manuel Miranda 
Gonzdlez (E,S,F)*—H 

General Las Heras s/n 

Justiniano Posse, Peia. de 
Cérdoba 

FCNGBM, Argentina 


Mari!i Autard (E,S.F)—H 

Avenida Sarmiento 805, 
Sta. Lucia 

San Juan, Argentina 


Carolyn Kraschke 
(E.S,F)—C 


28: North Snelling 
St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


Ben Berman (E.F) 
11603 Ostrom Avenue 
Granada Hills, California 


Laureano Arturo Moreira 
(E,38,F)—C 

Acoyte 185 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Mauro Dias (E.P)—H 

Rua Além Paraiba No. 88 

Lagoinha, Belo Horizonte, 
MG 

Brazil 


Francisco Piatueles 
Fernandez (E,S)—H 
Calle 46 No. 3302 entre 33 


Aimendares, Marianao, 
La Habana, Cuba 


Susana Ojelis (S,F, 
Italian )— 

Roca 798 

Bernal, Buenos Aires, 


Argentina 


Malva Benedetto (E,S)* 
Avenida General Eugenio 
Garzén 2051 


Carmen Pilar Morales 
(E,S)—C 

Casilla 458 

Valdivia, Chile 


Olga Garcia Bielsa (E,S)—H 
Cuarte! (Esquerra) 129 
Cienfuegos, Las Villas, Cuba 


Carmen Martinez Gonzalez 
(E,S) 

Cuartel (Esquerra) 133 

Cienfuegos, Las Villas, Cuba 


Roberto Juan Ovalles 
(E,S)—-C 
Calle San Luis 1281 


San Juan, Peia. de San Juan 
Argentina 


Alvaro Herrin Chaves 
(E.S.P.F) 
Apartado 105 


Tocaima, Cundinamarca, 
Colombia 


Maria Cristina Renieri 
E,S.F)—H 

Talcahuano 1188 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Santiago Osvaldo Morado 
E,S)—C 


Santo Tomé 3238 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Jorge A. Walker 
(E,S.F)*—C 

Cramer 2153 Dpto. B 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Jon Rona! Rutherford 
(E.S,German)—C 

740 Ohio Street 

Lawrence, Kansas 


Rubens Corréa (E,P,F) 
Caixa Postal 7242 
Sio Paulo, SP, Brazil 


Maria del Carmen Rodriguez 
E.S) 


Pinto 3775, Sucursal 29 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Paschoa Lina Ramazzini 

(S.P Italian) 
Caixa Postal 243, Abernéssia 
Campos do Jordio, SP, Brazil 


Franz Schlude (E,S,P,F)—C 
Caixa Postal 325 
Juiz de Fora, MG, Brazil 


Patricia Unaueta (E,S,F)--H 

Avenida Espaiia 311 

Santiago, Chile 4 

Lissette Kumtmann 
(E,S.F)—i 

Sara del Campo 547 

Santiago, Chile 


Graciela Cebrian S.F)—H 
Anaria Graham 

Santiago, Chile 

Gladys Miré (E.S,.F)—H 


Correo Puente Alto 
Chile 


Nancy Largo G. (E,S.F)—H 
Casilla 182 


Colén, Montevideo, Uruguay Rengo, Chile 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere for the 


common purpose of maintaiving peace, freedom, 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Venezuela. 


Mexico, Nicaragua, 


Panama, 


Paraguay, 


security, and welfare of all Americans. The member states are: 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and 


The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of American States, which met 
in Washington. Today, it operates through a large number of different agencies and institutions throughout the 
Hemisphere, al! contributing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the member states 
and promoting, by cooperative action, their economic, social, and cultaral development. 

The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headquarters 
in Washington, D.C. Called “The House of the Americas,”* its main building of white marble, with its tropical 


on April } 


pate and Aztec Garden, is visited each year by thousands of Americans from all parts of the Western Hemisphere. 
cae ‘an American Day is celebrated annually throughout the , 


Opposite: Beautiful but treacherous rafted ice in Antarctic 
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R E upon | request 


PUBLICATION PUBLICACIONES eae During the year the Pan American Union 


-amceican ome issues a great variety of publications certain 


AN se to be of interest to AMERICAS readers. 


a 
~ OFFICIAL RECORD SUMENTOS OFICIALES bes, Travel, history, education, folklore, eco- 
£84 EA 


nomics, art, and music are only a few of 


, the subjects covered. 
abel, 


ands, Francés ere The new 1958-1959 Pan American Union 


publications catalogue is in two sections. 


Part | covers Technical and Informational 

Publications, arranged by subject headings. 
Part Il lists the Official Records of the Organ- 
ization of American States, including multi- 
lateral treaties, conventions, and agree- 
ments; records of the proceedings of the 
Inter-American Conference, the Specialized 
Conferences, and the Council of the OAS 


and its organs; and general publications 


about the OAS. A title and country index 


(res 


makes specific materials easy to find. 


OFFICIAL 


4 
Me or your free catalogue to: Pan American Union, Washington 6, 0. (am 


